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YOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 


The Wanderer. 


‘ Lean not on earth, ‘twill pierce thee to the 
heart. 
“ A broken reed at Belt, but oft a fpear, 
** On whofe fharp point, peace bleeds and hope 
CXpires. 
YOUNG, 


“ OH where is happinefs ?”” exclaim’d 
a difconfolate wanderer. ‘ I have fought 
it in the palaces of the worldly great: I 
have purfued it through the flowery paths 
of pleafure ; ; but alas! I have purfued it 
in vain: in vain have I fought this inefti- 
mable blefling. Now friendlefs and alone, 
I traverfe the thorny road of human life, 








4 The Wanderer. 


deftitute of every real enjoyment; tell 
me, oh, tell me, where is happinefs to 
be found ?” 

Whilft alleviating the keen fenfations 
of remorfe, by a folitary recital of his 
woes, his attention was fuddenly.attra&t. 
ed by the appearance of a venerable old 
man, who with a deliberate ftep was ap- 
proaching towards him; his {nowy locks 
proclaimed an advanced age, whilft his 
countenance, (that index of the foul) be- 
{poke the abode of wifdom and experi- 
ence ; cafting a look replete with the ut- 
molt compaflion on this child of affliction, 
he thus addreffed him, 

*“* My fon, from the borders of the 
adjacent wood, whither I had walked to 
furvey the beauties of creation, I heard 
thy <M Phang they have infpired my 
mind with fenfations of fympathy and 
love, and induced me to eudeavour by a 
relation of paft experience, to adminifter 
to thy comfort and inftruction.— 

I once was young ; the blood of health 
flowed through my veins ; my bones were 
full of marrow: eager to find the path 
which leads to happinefs, I rufhed un- 
thinking towards the defired mark; but 
ah! like thee, I oft miftook the road. 
Buoyed up by hope, and urged on by the 
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impetuofity of youthful paffions, I tra- 
verfed with eagernefs the flowery paths 
of pleafure, and fucked in with avidity 
the momentary fragrance of fenfual de- 
lights. I had recourfe to the amufements 
of the ball-room ; I thought happinefs was 
to be found in the gaiety of the dance; J 
gazed with admiration on the fplen- 
dour of the great, and thought the high. 
eft zenith of all human felicity, was to be 
found within the walls of a palace. 

But inthe midft of my revelling, my 
peace was interrupted. A fecret moni- 
tor difturbed my gay career, and thofe 
falfe fenfations of delight, that attend- 
ed in my hours of amufement, forfook 
me when I retired alone to my chamber, 
and left mea prey to its reproofs. Many 
were the fchemes which I formed, to 
elude its vigilance ; but it followed me 
with inflexible conftancy, and oft times 
obliged me tacitly to confefs, Happinefs 
is nothere. ’Tis thus I paffed the early 
morning of life in the purfuit of fancied 
delights, that were decked in the gaudy 
‘attire of the rofe; but when fuddenly 
i cieipe, only left me to feel the painful 

art of its thorns. 

. When the routine of pleafure was ex- 
haufted, when the fcenes in which I had 
A 2 
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delighted, and in which I had drowned 


the reproofs of inftruction, inftead of 


yielding happinefs, only produced difgutt ; 
when the wanton extravagance attendant 
on a life of diffipation, had nearly depriv- 

ed me of a handfome patrimony, and 
threatened with impending want; ’tis 
then I felt myfelf wretched and Malt . 
and with thee was led to exclaim, * ‘Tell 
me, oh tell me, where is happinefs to be 
found :” 

In the firft moments of alarm, when 
the creditor was demanding his due, 
which I was unable immediately to fatis- 
fy, I applied to my former affocigges for 
relief ; but they who had been my friends 
in profperity, forfook me when the frowns 
of adverlity approached. 

Difgufted with the world, and a bur- 
then to myfelf, I was on the point of re. 
tiring from its tumults; and within the 
Ww alls of a monattery, dedicate myfelf to 
a life of what 1s called devotion; butthe 
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heavenly Vifitant, which difturbed mv . 


falfe repofe, and faithfully reproved whilft 
Iwas as violating its commands, (till continu. 
od) its beneficent aid, andafter thorough- 
ly cleanfing the recefles of the wound, 
ipplied healing ballamics to effect its 
cure: it taught me to know, that nega- 
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tive virtue was not the path for a chriftian 
to tread, but that in fulfilling the great 
duties of religion, an active obedience to 
its mandates: is required, Its counfels 
were {weet to my talfle, and divine con- 
folation was the reward of fidelity. 

] applied myfelf.to a life of induftry ; 
I was favoured to obtain an amuable and 
virtuous partner: a bountiful Providence 
{fmiled on our exertions; we were blefied . 
with enough, and a little to fpare. Un- 
der our roof we have thelt red the 
fatherlefs, and trom our threthold the 
difconfolate widow hath not been fent 
empty@hd unpitied away. In vifiting the 
fick ; infeeding the hungry, and clothing 
the naked; in endeav ouring to poffefs a 
portion of that celeftial charity, which 
adorns the ImMAcULATE AuTHtOR of the 
chriftian faith, I have been favoured to 
find happinefs, I have been bleffed with 
peace ; and that unerring director which 
chaftifed for my deviation from virtue’s 
path, is now the ftaff of my declining 
vears: it preferves me humble in pro- 
{perity, it folaces me in affli@ion, it 
fweetens the enjoyments of time, od 
enables me to look forward with reverent 


confidence to the awful approach of eter- 
nity, 
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Take comfort then my fon; let grati- 
tude to thy God, and love to thy fellow 
creatures, prove the fpring of thy adti- 
ons. Carefully guard againft retaining 
for the altar of felf-applaufe, any part of 
that oblation, which thould be unreferv- 
edly proftrated at the fhrine of hu- 
mility.” 

Thus fpoke the reverend fage; and as 
the dew-drops of the night revive the 
drooping plant, by imparting nourifhment 
and moifture to its root, fo were his 
words to the Wanderer; he liftened with 
attention, he heard them with delight, 
and convinced that happinefs was not to 
be found in the gratification of ideal plea- 
fures, but that it confilted in more digni- 
fied purfuits, he returned to his habitati- 
on. He paffed a life of piety, and found 
the pearl of peace. 
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A Thought. 


AS I was pafling along the fireet on 
one of the moft tempeftuous days of Jak 
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A Thought. 9 


week, I heard the found of an horn, and 
looking up, faw it was from the poftman 
juft arrived. Icould not but remark the 
deplorable ftate of the man and his carri- 
age—befplattered with mud, and fully 
befpeaking the rough roads and inclement 
feafon ; and yet his countenance beamed 
with fatisfaction, expreffive of this figni- 
ficant language,—Well I have had a 
rough time to be fure, often ready to 
give out, yet here I am fafe with the 
truft committed to my charge. My mind 
was forcibly and inftantaneoufly led to 
compare this man’s fituation with the 


journey through life. 


We fet off when young on this journey, 
having certain talents committed to us— 
we know not whether our road will be 
more or lefs difficult ; but it is our duty 
to travel it with patience and perfever- 
ance to the end, let the dangers be more 
or lefs; and provided we are cautious and 
patient, if we hold the precious depofit 
fafe, when arrived at the end of our jour- 
ney, we fhall then with confidence be 
enabled to blow the joyful horn, to de- 
liver up the talents committed to us, with 
the pleafing hope, Za receiving the appro- 
bation of * well done good and faithful 
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10 The Budget. 


fervant, thou haft endured much for my 
fake, enter thou into the joys of thy 


Lord, and into thy heavenly mafter’s 
reft,?? 
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The Budget, No. I. 


* There was much ta/k, but no converfation.” 
DR. JOHNSON. 


THE converfation of perfons who are 
realy fenfible, and well-informed, confti- 
tutes a pleafure which can never produce 
fatiety. Itisaluxury, the enjoyment of 
which, ferves only to encreafe the appe- 
tite of him who taftes it. The fentiments 
of mankind, as they are pourtrayed in 
books, are clothed with ftudied decorati- 
ons, which often render the meaning of 
an author obfcure. They refemble a 
perfon, ornamented with unufual finery, 
for a public exhibition ; confcious that the 
eyes of many are upon him, his motions 
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are con{trained, and he does not act with 
his accultomed freedom. In private con- 
verfation thefe difagreeable formalities 
are avoided : if the company are friends, 
and under no reftraint, their words pro- 
ceed dire€lly from the heart ; and are, 
of confequence, more pleafing than la- 
boured difquilitions. 

The common-place chit-chat, or {mall 
talk, which fome triflers indulge in, de- 
ferves not the name of converfation. ‘It 
is degrading to a rational being, that his 
ideas fhould mechanically turn upon 
one point; yet we may every day meet 
perfons, whofe firft queftion is, “* Which 
way is the wind?”’ whofe memory feems 
€ mploy ed only toremind them w hat wea- 
ther they exp serienced yelterday ; whose 
genius is exercifed only in conjecturing 
whether to-morrow will be clear or clou- 
dy ; whofe mott profound obfervations 
are, ‘* to-day is very warm, or very cold.”’ 
Sach an infipid mortal moves my indig- 
nation, and I can {carce forbear to cry 
out, with Hot{pur, “QO, I could brain 
hints ith a lady’s fan.” 

There are many who delight to inter- 
lard their difcourfe with high-founding 
polyfyllabies; thinking, no doubt, their 
obfervations acquire an additional dignity 
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from being delivered in a ftyle almoft 
unintelligible to vulgar hearers. Of this 
clafs is my friend Dick Musty; bred 
up from his infancy in a ftudy, he is deep- 
ly verfed in Greek and Roman literature ; 
nor indeed, is there an ancient or mo- 
dern language, into which he has not had 
fome inflight: his reading has been al- 
moft univerfal, and he has acquired an 
enormous mafs of information. But well 
qualified as he is for beftowing amule- 
ment and inftruction, he never fails to 
difguft by his pedantry and affectation. 
I happened the other ev ening to make 
one of a mixed company, in which Dick 
was prefent: a young lady, willing to 
pay a compliment to his learning, enquir- 
ed of him, whether Homer or Virgil w as 
the greateft poet? ‘* Why, madam,’ 

faid he, afluming an air of great confe- 
quence, “as a preliminary to my defi- 
nitively replying to your interrogative, it 
will be requifite to refolve determinately 
what conftitutes poetry. This, m: dam, 
is a matter that is not competently afcer- 
tained. Ariftotle has defined it to be 
fomething irrelevant from truth, or ficti- 
tious: Plato’s opinion coincided with 
Ariftotle’s ; but fome arrogant modern 
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ignoramus, hath preiumed to contro- 
vene their equitable deciiion.” Here 
the lady lofing her patience, interrupted 
my friend’s harangue by defiring him to 
reach her a glafs of water, 

Jack SpLasH, another of my ac- 
quaintance, 1s guilty of a very oppofite 
fault ; defpiting the character ofa pedant, 
he afl hile a vulp rarity of language, which 
is equally blameable - he often introduces 
oaths, vulgar proverks, and cant terms 
into hie converfation. Speaking of Dick 
Mufty, the other dav, he remarked, 
with a fignificant fhake of his head, 

That’s a knowing one; up to flum, 
as the faying is; upper rooms full of 
high-flown lingo,” &c. Now this is 
perfed) ly difsnuiting, and he who fuffers 
himfelf to ufé fuch language fhould be 


, 


bhanilhed forever from civilized fociety. 


TIMOTHY TOUCHPENNY» 
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Natural History. 


—_———- ------ 


Order I.—Primates. 


2 , ? 
Baboons. 


THESE conftitute the fecond divifion 
of the ape kind, and form a large, fierce, 
and formidable race. ‘They approach 
more nearly to the configuration of the 
brute than the man, having all the wild 
impetuous motions of the former: they 
are moreover iurnifhed with a tail, a pro- 
minent face, and fharp claws, which 
ferve them as in{truments of annoyance 
or defence. 

Lhe baboon, properly fo cailed, grows 
to the height of from three to four feet, 
generally walks on four feet, though 
capable of preferving the erect pofture ; 
is extremely libidinous and vindic ‘tive, 
thouch fome fpecies, when detached from 
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Natural History. 1s 


their kind, may be trained to habits of 
comparative mildnefs and docility. They 
are all, however, naturally mifchievous, 
and infpire terror from their ferocious 
afpe@t. They are molt numerous in 
Spain and Africa, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they are fometimes trained to guard the 


houfes like dogs. 
Large Baboon, or Papio. 


This animal has a very canine afped, 
in fome parts ofa bright vermilion co- 
lour, truncated at the extremity like that 
of a hog. The hair on the forehead is 
extremely long and black, and formsa 
kind of pointed crelt ; the arms, legs, 
and head, are covered with thort black 
and yellow hair intermixed ; the breaft 
with whitith hair of a yellow tinge ; the 
buttocks are naked, and the whole ap- 
pearance is difguiting. 

This creature grows fometimes to the 
height of five feet; its flrength is very 
formidable, and all its propenfities are 
favage. It lives chiefly on fucculent 
fruits and nuts, and rejects all kinds of 
fiefh, unlefs previoufly drefied; but, in 
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16 Natural History. 


a ftate of captivity, will drink immodes 
rate quantities of wine or brandy. 

This isa large, ugly, difgufling ani- 
mal, with a long muzzle of a bluith co- 
lour, ftrongly marked with wrinkles, 
which give ita very hideous afpect. It 
more frequently walks ereét than on all- 
fours ; and, when difpleafed, mutters 2 
kind of infantine whine. One of this 
fpecies was formerly exhibited in Eng- 
land; which, though pretty tame, ap- 
peared ftupid, and had contracted a habit 
of blowing on thofe who approached it. 
There are feveral varieties of this kind. 
It is a native of the Gold Coait. 


Pigtail Baboon. 


Buffon gives this animal the appellation 
ofthe mazmon. It feems to connect the 
baboon with the monkey family, having 
a curled tail fix inches long, from w hich 
It receives its name, and a prominent 
vifage of a fwarthy red colour. It is 
about the fize of a cat, and is a native of 
Sumatra and Japan. 

This creature is extremely docile, and 
may be taught numerous tricks. Mr. 
K.dwards kept one of them a whole year 
in London; and, difcovering another of 
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the fame fpecies at a fhew of wild beafts, 
he brought the two exiles together, when 
they gave evident indications of their mu- 
tual fatisfaction at the unexpected inter- 
view. 


Monkies. 


THE difcriminating characteriflic of 
this lait divifion of the ape kind is the 
length of the tail; an appendage, which 
in the two former divifions is either very 
fort, or entirely wanting. More than 
fifty fpecies of monkies have been difco- 
vere: my and traced by naturalifts; indeed 
the tropical countries {warm with them, 
and every foreft 1s inhabited by a differ- 
ent kind. Be: ing generally of a diminu- 
tive fize, they rather amufe by their 
tricks than alarm by their numbers or 
theirpowers. ‘They are eafily reftrained 
by correction ; and, when reduced to a 
ftate of captivity, foou begin to exercile 
their {portive mimicries. In their native 
haunts, however, where men feldom in- 
trade, when they find an unprote@ted ims 
dividual, they ‘immediately commence 
their petty hollilities, chatter round him, 
and throw withered branches of trees, 
and even their own excrements, at his 
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head. Neverthelefs, the hunting of 
them affords no little diverfion to fportf- 
men, who deftroy nurabers of them, 
not for any purpofe of utility, but from 
wanton cruelty: a barbarous paftime, 
which can only furnifh pleafure to vacant 
uncultivated minds, and is wholly inde- 
fenfible. We can particularize only a 
very few fpecies. 


y oie ® bi 17, ? 
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The noftrils of this animal, which is 
about the fize of a fmall grev-hound, are 
divided like thole of the hare; the head 
is large, the eyes are fmall, and the body 
is of a clumfy form; the colour varies 
from brown to olive; the tail, which 1s 
rather fhorter than the body, is always 
carried archways. ‘This fpecies inhabits 
Guinea and Angola, and is full of frolic 
and ridiculous grimaces. 


Green Monkey. 


Buffon calls this fpecies the call/triche, 
and Edwards the St, Faro monkey. It 
has a black nofe, and a red fiattilh face, 
bounded bv long yellow hair, falling back- 
wards, like a muftachio, and alinolt co- 
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vering the ears. The body 1s principally 
covered with yellow-greenifh hairs, but 
the belly is of a filvery hue, Piis ele. 
gant monkey is aboui the fize of a cat, 
and is extremely agile and inoffenfive, it 
inhabits various parts of Africa, the Cape 


Verd Iflands, and the Fait-Indies. 
Negra Mankey. 


This fpecies is about the fize of a larga 
cat, and is very common in Guinea. It 
is liv ely, entertaining, and good-natured ; 
qualitics, which render it a favourite 
with the admirers of this tribe. The face 
is of a tawny flefhecolour, fprinkled with 
afew black hairs; the brealt and belly 
are nearly of the fame hue, while the 
hair on the reft of the body is long and 
black. 


am .*¢ , 
Chinese 4tig?? om 
Buffon calls this fpecies the /onnet 
Chinois, Itisa native of Ceylon: hasa 


long nofe of a whitifh colour; thehatron 
the cover of the head is lone, and parts 
in the middle; the body is of a pale 
brown. ‘Thefe animals aflem ble 
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and are fo little intimidated at the pre- 
fence of man, that, when driven from 
one extremity of an inclofure, they enter 
at the other, carrying off as much booty 
as their mouths and arms will contain. 


Full-Bottomed Monkey. 


The natives of Sierra Leona honour 


this fpecies with the title of bey or hing of 


the monkies ; they hunt it, however, for 
its fkin, which they apply to feveral ufe. 
ful purpofes. It has a fhort black naked 
face, anda fmall head; its fhoulders are 
befpread with a long coarfe flowing hair 
of a dirty-yellow colour, mixed with 
black, refembling a full- bottomed peri- 
wig, while the greate(t part of its body is 
covered with black sloffy hair; this laft 
colour makes a fingular contraft with the 
former: the tail is very long, and of a 
fnowy whitenels, with a tuft at its, extre- 
mity. : 


The Preacher Monkcy. 


Buffon calls this fpecies the ovarine. 
It is about the fize of a fex, has long 
black hair, black fhining eyes, and a 
round beard under the chin and throat; 
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the tail is of confiderable length, and 
twilted atthe end. ‘his {pecies inhabits 
the woods of Brazil and Guinea. It is 
common for one of thefe creatures to 
afcend atree, while the reft of its kind 
remain filent fpectators below; it then 
fets up a loud and fhrill howl, which may 
be heard at fome diftance; and after 
having harangued its brethren for fome 
time, it makes a fignal with its hand, 
when the whole affembly join in chorus ; 
which they continue till a fecond fignal 
commands filence. The noife on fach 
occafions is more hideous than can well 
be imagined. ‘Thefe creatures are very 
fierce and intractable. 


Fair 2fo nhery. 


This is the mico of Buffon, and is a 
very beautiful and elegant {pecies. The 
head is {mall and round, and the face and 
ears are of a lively vermilion colour; its 
body is about eight inches long, and its 
tail twelve. ‘Lhefe animals inhabit the 
fequeftcred banks of the river of the 
Amazons. Condamine, to whom one of 
them was prefented by the governor of 
Para, informs us that the hair of the body 
was more venerably white than any hu- 
man hair, while the tail was of a deep 
brown, inclining to blacknefs. 
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Providence. 


“ | ITAVE been thrown from my po- 
nev,” faid alittle boy to his father: “ but 
by chance I am not hurt.”—** I am glad 
to hear of your fafe efcape, my dear 
child, but you ought to afcribe it to PRo- 
vipencr. Chance is blind, and cannot 
protect us; Providence watches over all. 

‘* Look round on nature—on thofe 
things moft obvious to your fenfes 
—the plants, trees, animals, and yourfelf: 
lift your eyes to heaven—fee the beauti- 
ful regularity of the planetary orbs, the 
return of day and night, and the revolu- 
tion of feafons ; then reflect—can thefe 
things be the fick of Chance! No! A 
fupreme power rulesand direéts the order 
of the univerfe, and holds the chain of 
events. Learn to acknowledge this great 
and good Being in every thing that be- 
falls you. Pay him the homage of thank- 
ful praife for his benefits: adore his un- 
fearchable wifdom when he afflicts ; and 
repofe an humble confidence in his mercy 
and protection, amidft the various ills that 

befet the path of human life. Extend 














The Amateur. 


your views beyond the prefent fcene to 
permanent poffeffions and pure pleafures ; 
and entitle yourfelf to their enjoyment, 
by fludying to obey the will of him whe 
placed you here. Look up to his nage 
intending Providence for every blefling 
you would with to receiv e, and every dan- 
ger you are anxious to avoid ; and fcorn 
to be indebted to Chance for what you.. 
really owe to your Fatruer and your 
t:op.” 








, 
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The Amateurs: - 
— Notandi funt tibi mores. 
Horace. 


Study miners. 


HISTORY is a kind of writing which 
has received the warmeft recommendati- 
ons of the polite and the learned in every 
age. Forming the agreeable union of bu- 
finefs and amufement, of mformation and 
delight, it has acquired readers of every 
clafs, whether prompted by ambition, or 
invited by pleafure. ‘he great and re. 
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markable events to which revolutions 
have given birth, the various heroes who 
have diftinguifhed themfelves amidit the 
terror of thefe revolutions; the wife Al- 
fred, the intriguing Cromw ell, and the 
fuffering Charles ; thefe form a fubjeet of 
grave {peculation andelegant amulement, 

to which the philofopher and the poet 
may apply themfeives without the danger 
of difgult or fatigue. 

It is not the leaft ofthe many advanta- 
ges derivable from the fludy of hiftory 
that it enlarges our views of _ nan na 
ture. Here man is exhibited under a 
preat v aricty of characters, aha 13 
again difplayed under as great a variety 
of fituations. A picture, thus filled with 
the different images in which man ap- 
pears mult be pleafing to many, and in- 
{tructive to all. But there is much learn- 
ing of this fort which it does not fall 
within the province of the hifiorian, pro- 
perly fo called, to inculcate. ‘The mag- 
nificent pleafures and fublime fufferings 


of royalty ; the fplendid achievements of 
the great, and the accidental renown of 


the fortunate ; the arts by which ambition 
accomplithes its deficns, and the tre- 
mendous jullice by which th: ‘y are fome- 
times overtaken ; thefe are the matcrials 
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out of which the hiftorian creates for his 
readers inftruction, and for himfelf im- 
mortality. 

The delineation of characters, lefs 
public, the defcription of fcenes lefs con- 
fpicuous, than thofe which have a claim 
upon the hiftorian, fall to the lot of the 
biographer. ‘The compofitions of the 
latter though lefs dignified than thofe of 
the former, are not, perhaps, much their 
inferiors inthe entertainment they afford, 
or the utility they produce. The lives 
of kings and the events of empire, though 
they may dazzle by their brilliancy and 
aftonith by their magnitude, are too re- 
mote from the common circumftances of 
fociety to obtain a deep impreffion in the 
mind. The villainy of a Richard may 
€ Xcite our abhorrence, and the magnani« 
mity of a Cato may excite our venerati- 
on; but as the one character is too fub- 
lime for a pattern to imitate, fo is the 
other too degenerate for an example to 
deter. In reading the lives of men whofe 
virtues and whole vices are more familiar 
with our common experience of excel- 
lence and depravity, we feel an intereft 
which hardly ever attends us, when thefe 
Virtues and thefe vices rife ereatly above, 
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or fall greatly below the ordinary ftand- 
ard of human nature. 

The hiftorian generally reftricts him- 
felf likewife, to the outlines of thofe cha- 
racters which he proteffes to draw. The 
. nicer features and minuter, difcrimina- 
tions, thofe grand inlets to the fecret of 
character, he entirely omits, which too 
often leaves the judgment without a rule 
by which it may guide itfelf, and without 
ap rinciple by which it may decide. In 
fcenes of high and public importance we 
behold the ye rather than the man. 
There 1s a kind of difguife, which it is 
the art of every one fometimes, to aflume, 
and which is either dee p or fupe rficial ac- 
cording to the greatnels, or indifference 
of the occafion for which it is aflumed. 
When the hittorian introduces his perfon- 
| ape, it is generally for fome lofty pur- 

: pole ; to harrangue in parliament, to lead 
| an army into the field, to prefide in a 
| court of juftice, or to fill fome confpicu- 
ous office in which the private character 
: is neither feen, nor thought of. ‘che 
biographer, having little ele than his he- 
| ro to draw his attention, is enabled to 
exhibit him in a more particular manner, 
as well in the quiet of folitude, as in the 
buftle of active life—as well amid t 
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love and refpeét of his family, 
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as amidtt 


the applaufes of the world. 
It is inthe little occupation of home 
concerns that the true character reveals 


itfelf, 


Unconfirained bv thofe ceremo- 


nies Which company enjoins, unmafked 
from that difguife in which we prepare 
ourfelves for the public eye, we are fond 
ot opportunities to indulge our real tem- 
per, and to gratify the favourite weaknefs 


nig difpofition. 


Indeed there are ma- 


vy little virtucs which can be exercifed 
mle when the mind is at its fulleft liberty, 


and when the fcenes by which we are oc- 
cupied, 
‘To difpl 


are of a familiar and tenderkind. 
ay thefe little virtues and thefe 


little weaknefles of the difpofition is a 
favourite employ ment of the biographer, 
inafmuch as it leads to a perfect deve- 
lopement of the character who poffeffes 


them. 


{truction, 
private 
temptible. 


Nor can the pleafure or the in- 
derived from a view of a man’s 
hours, be deemed vain or con- 
On the contrary, it tends to 


improve us in that domeftic kind of mor- 
ality, which forms the dutiful child, the 
faithful parent, and the affectionate huf- 


band. 


There is ftill a third clafs of literary 


men, the fictitious and the periodical wris 
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) : ter, who profefs a nicer accuracy in the 
: - delineation of their charaéters than even 
the biographer himfelf. As it belongs to 
their tafk to teach the fine and clegant 
doctrine of manners, a doctrine no lefs 
pure than morals, and no lefs learned 
than philofophy, it isneceflary for them 
to go into a thoufand particulars of beha- 
viour and addrefs, which may by difpenf- 
ed with by either of the other clafs. I 
hope I fhall not be accufed of advocating 
the frippery of Paris, or the foppith re- 
finement of Cheste rfield, if f recommend 
the fludy of manners as highly conducive 
to refpectability , and as al bfolutely necef- 
fary to the perfeclion of the gentleman 
in the fcholar. It is they only who are 
the moft ignorant of this fludy » who ap- 
pear to have {pent the greate (t portion of 
time about it. By obferving the moft 
exact formality in the meaneft ‘trifles, and 
by affuming upon all occafions the mott 
'&g conceited and ridiculous airs, they are { 
apt to extend the contempt, due only to 
themfelves ; to that foftening and gentle 
art, of which an awkward imitation ap- 
| pears filly and defpicable. Itis the man 
of fenfe and delicacy, and him alone, up- 
on whom this dignified and prac eful ace 
complifhment, can fit eafy and elegantly, 
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So appropriate is it to a great mind and 
improv ed tafte, that in one who ts defici- 
ent in thefe qualities, it would carry the 
appearance of affectation. 

Asa periodical writer [ fecl itmy duty 
to attend to a fludy fo liberal and benet.- 
cial as that of manners, and to prefent to 
my readers fuch examples of men endow- 
ed with folid yet fhowy parts as will tend 
to illuftrate the fubje&. The firft perfon 
vhom I fhall feleét tor an example of this 
kind is Mr. HearTweELt, a gentleman, 
in whofe acquaintance I have, for many 
years, prided imvfelf; as he is no lefs re- 
markable fer the fine qualities of his 
heart, than for the rich powers of his 
mind. Atavery early period of life he 
difcovered, fuch an unconquerable at- 
tachment to literature that his father was 
induced to fend him to Collepe, where he 
fulfilled the expectations of his friends, 
and drew the admiration of all around 
him. Soon after he left College his fa- 
ther died, from whom he inherited 
magnificentfortune. Poffeffed of a ren. 
teel independence, Mr. Hranrwer® 
did not direct his eye to any particular 
profefion, but determined to gratify his 
curiofity for univerfal knowledge, a cu- 
riofity always the attendant of a great 
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mind. He accordingly commenced the 
tour of Europe; in perteding which he 
Was many years engaged. <A great part 
of this time was fpent in London and P 
rzs, thofe feats ot fathion and pol itenets, 
where he had an opportunity of torming 
an acquaintance with mankind; an ac- 
quaintance, the benefit of which he takes 
everv occatfion of recommending with a 
warmth which does equal honour to his 
heart and undertlandin = 

Soon after his return to America he 
connes Ae | himfelf with a lady, whot 


amiable heart, fine fenfe, and elegant 
manners, form a happy correfpondence 


. 


with his own character. Mr. Hearr- 
VELL now lives in a rural town no 
from the Capital of New-En rland, I 
chief employments are agriculture and 
books. The morning he fpends in over- 
looking his workmen in the helds, or in 
plyin; - the hoe in his garden, and the at- 
ternoon he devotes to is friends or his 
library. 7 

[I had occafion, not ae apo, to vilit 
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itis impofhble to witnefs without a more 
than common degree of admiration. I 
arrived at his houte about a quarter of an 
hour before dinner came upon the table. 
Hie received me in a manner which be- 
{poke the triend and the gentleman. It 
is difficult to communicate a perfect idea 
of fo perfect a manner. It was ref{pect- 
ful, but not formal; there was a warmth 
in it, vet it was dignihed. His dinner 
conf iv ¢ of a plain diih tor which he made 
a flight i. ologv in a very tew words. 
“Tam too well acquainted with you,” 
added he, “to fuppofe that you called 
upon me fora dinner. At any rate if I 
had known of vour intended vilit a few 
hours before you arrived, I would have 
added another difh to my table. ‘Think 
not, therefore, that I make this apology 
fo much out of refpect to you as to culs 
tom. <n apology fora dinner 1s {fo com. 
mon, even where itis unneceflary, that 
aman would appear fingular who did not 
make one. And fingularity In matters 
where the confcience is not concerned, 
Frid 
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dutv of everv man” concluded he, * to 
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oblerve thofe littl rules of what the 
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world call goed éreeaine, for by io doing 
weoften obtain the effccm of the werthi- 
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Adventures of a Famuly Bible. 
Related by itfelf. 


VARIOUS have been the adventures 
of beings and things, not more important 
than myfelf, which have been obtruded 
on the public; and therefore I hope my 
ftory will be heard with patience : it fhall 
be as concife as pofhble—embellifhment 
would ill become me, 

I was produced to light in the reign of 
James [. and being a new tranflation of 
an excellent original work, which without 
boafting I may fay is of divine authority, 
I was foon received into aw rorthy family , 
coniifling of a venerable couple, and two 
fons and a daughter. The old people 
ufed to make their children read me eve- 
ry Sunday, and atother times, when they 
could find leifure. Their own eves be- 
gan to failthem; but they conflantly lilt- 

ened to me, anc d commented to their fa- 
mily on my beauties, and enforced the 
obfervance of my unerring precepts. 

In this focicty I was much valued. I 
was handfomely bound, and ornamented 
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with filver clafps. The names and ages 
of the young people were infcribed in my 
front: I was indeed the depofitory of the 
family fecrets ; and when the father died, 
he left me to his only daughter, 

She had then reached the twentieth 
year of her age. For fome time after 
the lofs of her parent, fhe referred to m 
for confolation; but, sles’ | imprefons af 
forrow are foon effaced from the youthful 
heart. Her’s gave place to anew favour- 
ite. An officer in the army paid his ad- 
dreffes to her: they were foon married ; 
and though I was not difcarded from the 
houfe, for more than twelve years my 
clafps were fearcely opened. 

The war breaking out between Charles 
and his parliament, the hufband of my 
owner was Called on duty. He fought 
for his King, and fell at the battle of 
Iedge-Hill. My mitftrefs was inconfola- 
ble for his lofs ; and began to think of me. 
Once more I affilted in drying her tears. 
I told her they would meet again. This 
hope was balm to hcr wounded {pirits— 
She kifled me with rapture ; and during 
the remainder of her life took me for her 
inftructor and guide. 

It happened, that in the fucceeding in- 
terval of confufion, the property of my 
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fir ft poffeflor’s family came into difpute ; 
the regilter of a birth was w anting to com- 
plete the title ; and in the reign of Charles 
[{. Ll was fortunately thought of, as be- 
ing likely to afford fome family records. 
. was brough t into a court of jultice— 
where I am feldom quoted, though often 
killed. My evidence was admitted— 
and i felt happy in being inftrumental in 
ferving the defcendants of my firft maf- 
ter. 

For fometime after, I knew not what 
became of me. I was fo little ufed, that 
I fell into a trance: when I recovered, I 
found myfelf inthe hands of a Puritan; 
from whom -[ learned, that none of my 
brethren had been much in vogue for ma- 
ny years; that something called HupiBras 
had been more efteemed: and my prefent 
mafter talked of nothing but the prof- 
nation that had been offered me, and 
the indignities I had undergone. He, 
indeed, did not give me leave to fleep: IL 
was conftantly on his table; and being a 
pre eacher, he took me every Sunday up 
into the pulpit with him, and beat me 
with violence again{ft the cufhion. At 
this period, I certainly received a great 
{hare of external homage s—but from 
fome things I obferved in private, I had 
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reafon to conclude, that my advice was 
much more talked of than valued; for I 
am of no feét—but the friend, the com- 
forter of all. 

Had not my frame been ftrong, the Pu- 
ritan would have, perhaps, been my lait 
mailer; but I ftood his rough ufage with- 
Out much injury; and as f knew he did 
not mean to hurt me, I neither murmured 
nor complained. Many have been killed 
with kindnefs ; butit is fo pleafant a kind 
of death, that few would retufe it. 

At the deceafe of the Puritan, I was 
put up to fale in a lotwith Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and fome manufcripts againtt Pope- 
ry. A Jefuit calling his eye on my com- 
panions wifhed to be the purc! hafer, that 
he might have an opportunity of deftroy- 
ing the impious and Aeritical writings that 
oppofed the holy See. ‘The poor manu- 
fcr ipts had no quarter—they were imme- 
diately committed to the flames; and 
Englith being little fhort of herefy, in my 
new matter’s opinion, I believe I was 
faved rather out of regard to my binding 
than my contents. Thomas Aquinas, 
however, was treated with great diftingu- 
on: and for the firittime I found that the 
works of man were more valued than thole 
of his maker. I had fome hopes that I 
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might have been able to infufe a fpark of 
Chriftian Charity into the Jefuit’s heart ; 
but the authority of the church, in his 
fight, was more imperative than that on 
which it is pretended to be founded. I 
was at beft neglected, till a young fellow 
who occafionally ufed to difpute with my 
owner againt{t religion in general, taking 
a fancy to my exterior, and underftanding 
no language fave that in whichI was p rin- 
ted, received me as a prefent—probably 
in the hopes that I might have a chance 
of converting him to Chrifuianity—and 
then the Jefuit might with more facility 
give him As impreflion of it. 

Alas! in the hands of this new and re- 
probate mafler, I experienced not only 
neglect but infult. I was never opened, 
but to be turned into ridicule among his 
free-thinking companions; but as {ree- 
thinking generally leads to free-action— 
drunkennefs, and every fpecies of de- 
bauchery, foon fet me foie from the ty- 
ranny of this impious pofleffor—He ear ly 

{ell a martyr to his irregularities ; and in 
his laft moments feemed to wilh to fhew 
me jome marks of his contrition; but 
found time too fhort to be fatisfied of my 
celeftial comforts. 

His mother was a worthy old woman ; 
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and as I had belonged to a favourite, 
though an ungracious fon, fhe was vaftly 
fond of me, as a relic: but I muft do 
her the jufltice to fay, that fhe lived ac- 
cording to my rules ; and left the world 
in peace; firmly relying on the profpedis 
which I held out in another fate. 

From this old lady, I pafled into the 
hands of her waiting-maid, with a {trict 
injunction to attend to me, and to bea 
sood girl. For fome weeks I was nota 
little warelied: wherever love or marriage 
was mentioned, I was fure to be read: 
and I was indeed confulted as an oracle in 
all that relates to what this world calls 
pleafures. It was foon found, however, 
that I gave no fanction to the irregular 
fallies of the heart, toa perverfe dilpofi- 
tion, ora deceitful conduct; and there- 
fore I foon ceafed to pleafe. ‘The laft 
andlowelt vice that can degrade woman 
——a propenfity to tippling, in a fhort {pace 
made it convenient for Abigail to pawn 
me. I was wrapped up ira petticoat ; 
and, together, we were received as pledg- 
es fora guineas. A commentator on the 
{criptures, many months after, pafling the 
fhop where Ilay usredeemed, turned his 
attention towards me: I appeared of a 
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fize fit for his purpofe, and was bought a 
great bargain. 

None of thofe who had hitherto ufed 
me had thought of foiling me ; but [ was 
now filled with marginal notes and expla- 

nations. My light was frequently turned 
into darknefs ; and thofe e xpreflions which 
the molt ignorant might have undertlood, 
were loft in a cloud of erudition, and tor- 
tured into meanings which even the wi- 
feft could not have comprehended. How 
ridiculous is the pride of human learning 
when applied to biblical illuftration ! Can 
it be fuppofed that my divine author would 
have left any doubt or difliculty in his 
own injunctions; or given a chance to 
none but the learned to underfltand what 
he has commanded all to practife ? 

During fome years it was the chief pur- 
{uit of thislearned gentlemanto ftudy me 
and confound my meaning; or what was 
worte, to wreft it to his own pre-concei- 
ved opinions. He was, however, conf{ci- 
entious in what he did: he was’ blinded 
by his own imaginary fagacity—and as a 
monument of his labours, bequeathed me, 
at sis death, to the college library to which 
he had formerly belonged. 

I was admitted here with great formail- 
ity—was depofited in a fine latticed cafe, 
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among many of my brethren ; and for fome 
time was occalionally confulted: but no- 
velty wearing off, and my commentator’ 
hand, by the lapte of years, and the dif. 
ferent form of writing, becoming too 
cramp to be ealily made out—for the laft 
hundred years I have feldom been open- 
ed. The duft indeed, is annually bruth. 
ed off: at the \ ifitation of the library, I 
am fometimes reported as full of old-fathi- 
oned comments: but few have the curi- 
ofity to examine them. 

From this afylum I have neither with 
or hope of being liberated: I truft [have 
already done my duty, and have made 
fome perions better and wifer in affairs of 
everlafting 1importance—and if my hifto- 
ry fhould fail to amufe or inftrud, I thall 
feel neither mortification or anger. 

The prejudices of men it was never 
my intention to gratify, nor to flatter 
their paffions ; but happy are they, who 
entering into my benevolent views, lay 
hold on my eternal rewards. 








Amurath, an Eastern Tale. 


IN the pride of wealth, in the dignity 
of titles, in the blaze of princely fplen- 
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dor, Amurath, the mighty above all the 
nations of the Ealt, afcended the throne 
ofhisfather. ‘The Magi proftrated in his 
prefence, and the people fell down before 
him. Let, faid he, the acclamations of 
adoring multitudes falute me ; let the 
concave of Heaven ring. Death has fet 
his cold feal upon my father, and he 
fleeps: O Kinglive for ever. The nati- 
ons tremble at thy name, mighty con- 
queror, live for ever. The princes of 
the earth are fubject to thy fway, great 
Amurath, live for ever. 

This great Monarch was educated like 
Kings of modern times, at a dangerous 
diftance from himfelf, from the counfels 
of Truth, and the attributes of true wif. 
dom. He had turned the hallowed page 
of Zoroaflter, he had called upon the 
dead for wifdom, the midnight moon had 
witnefled to his watchings when the pale 
lamp of meditation glimmered over the 
volumes of the Sages. His mind was 
penetrating as the fun beam, and bright 
as the morning ftar, but the heart of 
Amurath was unhappy. 

He called for the juice of the grape, 
the found of the minitrel, and the dalli- 
ance of beauty ; and his palace refounded 


with joy. The daughters of Circafha, 
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beauteous as the blofloms of the fpring, 
enchanted the Monarch with their graces, 
and the thrilling captivations of fong, 
while the fparkling bowl awakened an 
intemperate feftivity ; but the fun-fhine 
was confined to his cheek, for the heart 
of Amurath was unhappy. 

He trod the path of glory ; he was hail- 
ed by the voice of the people ; he con- 
quered the conquerors of the Eaft; his 
brows were over-fhadowed with lausede . 
his ftatue flood exalted in the Temple ot 
Fame, and his judgments were recorded 
with honour. But ftill the prince was 
dejected in folitude: he queftioned the 
fatisfaction of empty praifes ; the diftant 
clamour of applauding millions, he would 
fay, affe€t not my heart in its fecret re- 
cefles ; tho’ in public I am worthipped as 
a prince, in retirement I feel mytelf a 
man. When refle@tion overtakes me in 
private, I ftart from myfelt as from a 
itranger, and by night the dews of fleep 
fall not p eopietianliine on my eyelids, for 
the heart of Amurath is unhappy. 

Ye guides of my youth, ye venerable 
men, L fufpeét your councils and your 
fchools. Ye made my foula thirft for 
wifdom, and ye gratified its youthful ar- 
dour; but much [ fear ve flattered the 
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proud fpirit of a prefuming prince, and 
taught me not how to fupport as I ought 
the miferable weaknefs of humanity. But 
the fplendour of a court, and the preva- 
lence of your wifdom, fhall fubdue my 
heart no more, I will aflume the fimple 
weeds ofa Dervife, and incorporate with 
the children of Nature: the incumbrances 
of royalty fhall be laid afide, and I will 
commence my pilgrimage with to-mor- 
row’s fun. I have no demands to make 
upon the public treafure. A fltaff will 
fupport my feet, anda maple dith will 
hold my provifion; the wild berries will 
furnifh a frugal repalt; I can fatisfy my 
thirft in the brook, and fleep in fome 
humble cavern. Let my Moinifter rule 
with righteoufnefs in my abfence, and 
when I can acquire the government of 
mytelf, I will return and reign over my 
people. 

When Amurath began his journey 
fweet were the {miles of Aurora, how 
{weet the melody of morn! the,meadows 
were bright with verdure, enlivened with 
the drapery of flowers. 

The ze phyrs fluttered, and the groves 
perfumed the air with tenis (pices, Gent- 
Jy waved the bending pine ; ; fimoothly 
Jay pfed the filver waters. The fhepherd’s 
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pipe refounded through the hills, and the 
vallies were white w ith fleeces. All was 
new to Amurath. ‘The confinement of a 
court had fecluded him from the charms 
of nature, and he now felt unulual tranf- 
port in contemplating her expanded vo- 
lume. He rejoiced at enjoying a free- 
dom from royalty, and prefled forward 
with alacrity and eafe. As the heat of 
the noon-tide fun direéted him to the 
ihelter of the fhade, he fat down at the 
foot of a tree and feafted on his humble 
meal. His mind was bufy in reflecting 
upon the vanity of human greatnefs, when 
aneighbouri ing cave actrabe d his notice, 
fituated on the border of a {mall ftream, 
that mufically bubbled before it ; he advan- 
ced with hefitating ftep, and had reached 
the entrance of the hermitage, when he 
diflinguithedan old man by the venerable 
whitenefs of his beard, fitting in a medi- 
ative polture. He flarted back with fur- 
prifle and was about to apologife for his 
intrufion, when a voice acco! (ted him as 
follows :—W hatever chance, my fon, has 
brought thee to this folitary habitation. if 
thou art a child of virtue, and a fervant 
of the Moft-Hich, an old man welcomes 
thee with his blefing. I have been ba- 
nifhed the cabinet of my lord the King, 
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for reverencing the attributes of Truth, 
yet dare to obey her dictates in the de- 
fart; and I wifh thee to believe the fin- 
cerity of my foul, for falfehood can avail us 
nothing. Be free to partake of thefe 
fruits ; be free to repofe on my couch ; 
and when the labour of thy journey is re- 
quited, we will converfe with fincerity 
and freedom. ‘The noble traveller ac- 

epted the courtely of his offer, and lif- 
tened tothe hermit with joy. 

‘ "To him who fitteth above the water- 
floods, and weighs creation in the ba- 
lance, be glory for everand ever, Amen. 
I have been diftinguilhed in the world 
as alumuinary of {cience, 1 have wept for 
the vanity of wifdom; I have di€tateal to 
the rulers of the land, and have been 
flattered with the friendihip of my fove. 
reign. Lhe funtfhine of | ro} perity, O 
my fon, awakened an infect inte » life, and 
the reptile prefumed upon his pow 
When I flood up in the affembly of 
dom, the age d counfelle r laid his w ither l' 
ed finger on his lips, and the young men 
were filent with expectation. I fpake, 
and it was recorded; I commanded, and 
it was done. I was ft:mulated by the 
breath of dying creatures, like myfelf, to 
accomplith the greateft atchievements ; 
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and acknowledged no ftandard for reéti- 
tude or honour, but the clamour of po- 
pular applaufe. If I had planned with 
Policy, myfon, or pleaded with Rheto- 
ric ; taught with Truth, or judged with 
Equity ; ferved my God, or faved my 
country ; I did all for the voice of the 
people. ‘The voice of the people was my 
grandeur and my glory, my riches and 
my ftrength ; it fupported me a pillar of 
the flate, and exalted my vanity to the 
{tars. 

Though in folitude, I have often peti- 
tioned the Eternal for an afylum from 
myfelf; yet, in public, the voice of the 
people made me happy. Ah, my fon, 
great is the weaknefs of the wifett ; ; and 
many are the leflons of humility that time 
may have yet to teach thee! Liften then 
to the voice of an experienced monitor - 
let my words fink deep into thy heart, 
and let thine ear be open for inftru@tion. 
I had arrived to the fummit of my for- 
‘tune and my folly, when a vifion of the 
night reclaimed me. 

I beheld in my dream, and my heart 
melted with altonifhment and terror, I 
beheld the diffolution of the world and the 
judgment of the great day ; I faw the 
heavens and the earth convulfed, and the 
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pillars of creation tremble ; the moon was 
turned into blood, and the fun grew dark 
as fackcloth, at the prefence of the Lord 
of Nature. I heard the blaft of the trump 
of the Archangel founding through the 
regions of death ; and I beheld myriads 
of everlatting fouls ftand trembling before 
the throne. I looked for my enfigns of 
dignity, and found myfelf naked and 
afhamed. I liftened for the fhouts of the 
throng, but all was filent as the grave. 
The lightnings flew faft about my head, 
and the Eternal thunders difmayed me. 
I faw a mountain piled up to the clouds 
with the volumes of wifdom, and would 
have refted my feet upon it, but it pe- 
rifhed in an inftant in the flames. Then 
I called upon the fpirits of the jult for 
help, and no man liftened to my com- 
plainings. I laid my hand upon the once 
mighty princes of the earth, and their 
fceptres vanifhed into air. Where, I 
cried, are the multitudes who once fup- 
ported me ; let them now fave me, or I 
perifh. Icalled with a defpairing voice, 
but the multitude could fave no more. 
Then it was the darknefs of everlatting 
horror feized me. I would have wept 
fore, but had no tears. I would have di- 
ed, but the dominion of death was over. 
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I would have joyfully compounded for 
ages of pain, but my fentence was irre- 
vocable and eternal. Gracious Alla! can 
the agony of that night ever be forgotten ! 
In my fancy I would have pleaded with 
the Mott- High, but his reproof filenced 
me forever. When I called thee from 
darknefs and from duft, faid a trembling 
voice, piercing as the found of a trumpet, 
when | endowed thee with capacities for 
fociety, exalted thee above created na- 
tures, and blefled thee above the light of 
reafon. I taught thee, by an agent in thy 
own breatt, the difference between good 
and evil, and informed thy fenfes, that 
my providence is ever prefent with all 
the wonders of my creation. I inftrué- 
ed thee to live for the benefit of others, 
to ferve fociety with thy heart and hand, 
but to worlhip no matter but him who 
gave thee being, to make my will the rule 
of thy life, and my prefence the predo- 
minating: Ww itne fsof thy actions. But thou 


‘didh ae upon me as thy caprice directed, 


and haft net walked unifor mily before me. 
If [ anfwered thy petition in diftrefs, why 
in profperi ity didit thou re member my 
mercies no more: Thou halt confidered 
me a Being of like fluctuating paffions 
with thy felf, though my attributes are as 
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ftedfaft and immoveableas the everlafling 
foundation of my throne. ‘Thou halt 
fought to hide thee from my face in time ; 
and therefore throughout the endlefs ages 
of eternity thou fhalt witnefs to its {miles 
no more. ‘Trembling I awoke and {ftart- 
ed from my fofa, I laid my forehead in 
the duft, and wrapt in filent adoration > 
from the rifing to the fetting fun. As the 
light of celeftial truth dawned upon my 
heart the fhadows of ignorance retired. 
The world was divetted of its flattery 
at once, and I penetrated with the eye of 
an cagle into the fuperior dutics of man. 
I fought the fociety of myfelf, and re- 
nounced a paltry felicity that depended 
on the opinion of others. I would have 
inftru@ed the fon of my fovereign, the 
mighty Amurath, to have departed from 


the errors of his education, but was for- 


bidden by my lord the King. He was 
difgufted with a humiliating dodtrine that 
degraded the dignity of title and banifh- 
ed me to this diltance from the capital of 
my country. Here my fon, I have learn- 
ed great truths that neither courts nor 
fchools have ever taught me. ‘That the 
approbation of confcience is to be prefer 
red to the opinion of the multitude ; that 
our virtues mult proceed from a fettled 


principle of action, from a reverence for 
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the witnefs in our breafts arid the eve that 
isover all. I have long attended (tri€lly 
to this important leflon, and if-my fove- 

reign fhould once again fummon my 
grey head to countel, “I would endeavour 
to convince him, that the man who ftu- 
dies his duty to his God, and to himfelf, 
is belt qualified to ferve his country and 
his king.” 

Behold then! cried Amurath, in an 
extafy of pleafure, great counfellor! be- 
hold your king difg aided’ in the humble 
habit of a pilgrim, fe e Amurath the ruler 
of the nations, I have deferted my peo- 
ple in fearch of truth, and will now re. 
turn to convince them I have found i 
I thali henceforth never want a fupreme 
incentive to good, and an awful reftraint 
fromevil. I willbe jult from the fuperi- 
or principles of intrinfic virtue, and be 
happy in coniulting the approbation of 
that invifible witnels, whofe blefling can 
afford a never failing fupport, when the 
found of adulation ihall ceafe, and the 
people can applaud no more. 

‘he monarch took the hermit affecti- 
onately by the hand, Ied him back in tri- 
umph to his court, and re-aflumed his 
throne with content, for the heart of 
Amurath was happy. 
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From Madam Piozzi’s Anecdotes of 
Dr. Fohnson. 


Dr. JOHNSON did not like that his 
friends fhould bring their manufcripts for 
him to read, and he liked flill lefs to read 
them whenthey were brought: fometimes 
however when he could not refufe he 
would take the play or poem, or what- 
ever it was, and give the people hts opi- 
nion from fome one page that he had peep- 
ed into. <A gentleman carried him his 
tragedy, which, becaufe he loved the au- 
ral Johnfon t took, and it lav about our 
rooms fome time. What aniwer did you 
give your friend, Sir? faid I, att-r the 
book had been called for. ‘* I told him 
(replied he,) that there was too much 77¢ 
and Jirryin it.”? Seeing me laugh moit 
violently, “* Why what would %t have 
Child? (faid he.) I looked at nothing bu 
the dramatis, and there was 7: igrance and 
liridates, ‘Terribazus, or ‘fuch luff, 
A man can teil but what he knows, and ” 
never gotany farther than the firit pa 
Alas, Madam! (continued he) how fe W 
books are there at which one can ever 
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Discipline. From“ Co vper’s Poems.’? 


rie! Fomnmae hh amamertme 
(CW ith an E! SALA’ Engraving,) 


IN colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
‘hen learning, virtue, picty, and truth, 
ere precious, and inculcated with care, 
elt.a fage call’d Dift ipline. His head, 
‘time completely Glve r’d o’er, 
palt the bound ; of freakifh youth, 
r - for f fervice fill, and unimpair’d. 
ras meek an and ‘a {mile 
eech was heard 
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d on his lips; and in hi 


CK Op ition dearélt to his heart 
>to encourage goodnefs. He would ftrake 
er of mode eft and inrenuous worth, 

That! bluih’d at its own praife; and prefs the 
youth: 
to his fide that pleas’d him. Learning 
crew, 
Beneath his care, a thriving vig 
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| See plant ; 
be mind was well inform’d, the paflions held 
Subordinate, and diliwence was choice. : 
fever itchane’d, as fometimes chance it muft, 
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60 Discipline. 


The limits of controul, his gentle eye 

Grew ftern, and darted a fevere rebuke: 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with fuch fits of awe 

As left him not, till penitence had won 

Loft favour back again, and clos'd the breach. 

But Difcipline, a faithful fervant long, 

Declin’d at length into the vale of years : 

A pally ftruck his arm, his fparkling eye 

Was quench’d in rheums of age; his voice, 
unftrung, 

Grew tremulous, and mov’d derifion more 

"Than rev’rence in perverle rebellious youth. 

So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old friend ; and difcipline at length, 

O’erlook’d and unemploy’ d, fell ick and died. 

Then ftudy languifh’d, emulation flept, 

And virtue fled. The fchools Seats a {cen 

Of folemn farce, where Ignorance in ftilts, 

His cap well lin’d with logic not his own, 

W ith parrot tongue perform’dthe {cholar’s part, 

Proceeding foona graduated dunce. 

Then compromife had piace, and {crutins 

Became ftone-blind ; precedence went in truck, 

And he was competent whofe purle was fo. 
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Lubin and his Dog Tray. 


YOUNG Lubin was a fliepherd’s boy, 
Who watch’d a rigid mafter’s fheep, 

And many a night was heard to figh, 
And many a day was feen to weep. 


For not a lambkin e’er was loft, 

Or wether ftray’d to field remote, 
But Lubin ever was to blame, 

Nor careful he, nor penn'd his cote. 


Yet not a truftier lad was known, 
‘To climb the promontory’s brow ¢ 

Nor yet a tenderer heart e’er beat, 
Befide the brook in vale below. 


From him ftern Winter's drifting fnow, 
Its pelting fleet, or froft fevere, 
Or fcorching Summer’s fultry ray, 
Ne’er forced a murmur nor a tear. 
For, ah! the varying feafons had 
To every hardfhip form’d his frame, 
Tho’ ftill his tender, feeling heart, 
By mature nurs’d, remain’d the fame. 


But whither fhall the orphan fly, 


rr? ~ * . . « 
lo meet prot ection’s foftering power ! 


Oppreflion waits the future day, 
"When Mifery marks the natal hour. 
Ir | 
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62 Lubin and his Dog Tray. 




























An orphan lad poor Lubin was, 
No friend, no relative had he ! 

Elis happieft hour was dafh’d with woe ; 
His mildeft treatment—tyranny. 


It chanc’d that o’er the boundlefs heath, \" 
One winters’s day his flocks had {pread, 
By hunger urg’d to feek the blade fF 


That lurks beneath its fnowy bed. be 


And hous’d, at eve, his fleecy charge, 
He, forrowing, mifs’d a fay’rite lamb, 
That shunn’d the long-perfifting fearch, 


Nor anfwer’d to its bleating dam. 


With heavy heart he bent his way, 
And told fotrue, fo fad a tale, 

That almoft pierc’d the marble breatt 
Of ruthlefs Rufus ofthe Vale. 


Poor Lubin own’'d his flocks had ftray’d, 
Own’d he had fuffer’d them to go ; 
Yes ; he had learn’d to pity them, 
For often he had hunger’d too : 


And had he to their pinching wants, 
The unnipp’d neighb’ring bound deny’d, 
They fure had dropp YR furely too 
The pitying thepherd boy had died. 


“ Then die!” th’ unfeeling mafter faid, 
And fpurn'd him from his clofing door , 

Which, till he found his favourite lamb, 
He vow'd fhould ne’er admit him more. 






Dark was the night, and o’er the wafte 
Phe whiftling winds did fiercely blow, 
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Review. 


We will not venture to fay that hunting i 
actually criminal, or a breach of moral duty ; 
but we cannot help regarding it as a fpecies of 
unneceflary cruelty ; and it certainly fhows no 
very amiable difpofition to receive pleafure 
from the mifery of any thing that has life. A- 
nimals were unqueftionably intended by Provi- 
dence for our comfort, convenience, or fgod ; 
but their fervices fhould be exacted with mode- 
fation, and if wanted for our fubfiftence or fe- 
curity, their lives fhould be taken in the moft 
merciful*manner. Hunting is a kind of tor- 
ture, from whatever motive it may be purfued. 
If health is the object, this blefling may be 
equally promot ed by exercife, in which the be- 
nevolent afie€tions would have fcope ; if paf- 
time alone is regarded, there mult be a ftrange 
want of tafte to mifs it in a thoufand ways, in 
which pain is not inflicted nor danger incurred. 

The ware tells anartlefs and a natural tale; 
and the circumftances which are here thrown 
together are fuch as may reafonably be fuppofed 
to arife from the fituation of one of the moft 
timid and defencelefs of quadrupeds. ‘The re- 
flections interfperfed, breathe a pure and ar- 
dent humanity, and will not be read by thofe 
unpractifed inthe witcheries of thechafe, with- 

out exciting fome tender emotions. 

The hare at lait falls into merciful hands, and 
thus expreffes her feelings and her gratitude : 

‘* In the park of my be nefactor, protected 
from ail affaults, I enjoy all the advantages of 
liberty without its attendant dangers. 

“ Undifturbed, take up my refidence as in- 
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72 Review. 
clination or the feafon invites. Mine is the 
funny bank of firs, mine the dark fhrubbery, 
impervious to the noon-tide ray. 

Here neither the hourly fear of death nor of 
bondage is before my eyes: here autumn has 
no terrors, and winter itfelfis difarmed of its 
rigours. No dog nor man prefumes to moleft 
my quiet, and I dwellin the midft of many 
others of my own fpecies, who abide beneath 
the fhade of the fame friendly retirement. 

* From my afylum I fend forth thefe leffons 
into the world, that inexperienced youth may 
not confide too obftinately in their own ftrength, 
nor haftily adopt opinions, which they may 
be foon compelled to retract to their coft. It 
has alfo been my defire to warn them of the fol- 
ly and madnefs of a cruel practice, of which 
they perbaps never entertained a ferious idea ; 
and toinform them that there is not wanting 
one among our race, who, like the frog in the 
fable, addrefling its wanton deftroyers, can ¢x- 
claim, “* Although it is {port to you, itis death 
to us.’ But that the picture of fuffering 
which I have drawn may not be imagined too 
gloomy, let it be remembered, that, in the 
midi{t of calamities which I thought too fevere 
to be borne, and when I conceived mytelf the 
moft oppreffed of creatures, 1 found others ftill 
more wretched than myfelf: nor let it ever be 
forgotten, whatever I, or the molt rigid cen- 
for may have faid, that heaven-born pity fil! 
abides upon earth ; that there ftill exifts fuch 
a quality as mercy among mankind.” 
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THE HERMIT. 





A stag sprang from the pasture at bis call 
And, kneeling, lick'd the wither’d band that tied 
4 wreathe of woodbine round his antlers tall, 
Agd bung bis lofty neck with many a flowret 


small, BEATTLE’S MINSTREL. 
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FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 


— 
Cursory Thoughts on the Creation. 


“ THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good. 

“ Almighty, thine this univerfal frame, 

** Thus wond’rous fair; thyfelf how wond'rous 
then! 


* Unfpeakable ! — 





THERE is nothing, I think, more pe- 
culiarly calculated ‘to infpire the human 
mind with reverence and yeneration for 
the Creator, than a contemplation of his 
works. It elevates it above mundane at- 
tractions, and cnables it to foar through 
the ** vaft immenfity” of fpace: it frees 
it from an attachment to the grofs pur 
fuits in which it is commonly etigaged, 
and empowers man, puffed up w ith oltens 
tation and vanity, in fome meafure to 
know himfelf; for by the leaft compari« 
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76 Cursory Thoughts, &c. 


fon of the glorious Creation, and the ob. 
jects of wonder and admiration it con- 
tains, with himfelf, he will foon fee his 
inferiority in the grand fcale of the Uni- 
verfe. ‘The various incentives to folly 
and pride will then be hufhed, he will 
then be enabled to take a circumf{pective 
view of things which are every where pre- 
fent, and 


** Look through nature up to nature’s God !”’ 


Who can caft his eye over the beauties 
which every where rife before his view, 
without feeling impreffed with aftonith- 
ment andawe. Eventhe Heavens a/one 
exhibit a f{pectacle highly grand and in- 
terefting! Stop awhile—feize fome feri- 
ous moment, when the mind ts in tune 
for reflection, and every adventitious 
thought abftracted. Look upwards, and 
behold the glorious luminary of the Hea. 
vens, inhis utmoft {(plendour, “ too great 
for human eye to bear,” difperfing life 
and vigour to the vegetable and animal 
creation. How all nature exults in his 


prefence: without him fhe would, in- 


deed, be but a dall lifelefs mafs, without 
organization, ‘* without form and void.” 
But the glories of the day, are not the on- 
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ly ones which may caufe wonder in the 
human breaft: when the fhades of night 
veil the hemilph re, mark the * glorious 
filver lamp, floating in A&ther,” rifing in 
majeftic fplendour, with her refulgent 
£, s diffufing ** a languid fweetnels” o’er 
he {cene, and inflilling pleafing fenfations 
inthe foul. The glittering ftars alfo, 
claim our notice, and ought to arreft our 
feelings, and enchain them in admiration: 
* One fun by day, by night ten thoufand 


De couae 899 


ihine . YOUNG. 

Behold thefe glorious Orbs,* fix ** other 
wandering fires,” fhining even in fuperi- 
or {fplendour to thefe, which ferve, per- 
haps, for the habitations of mortals like 
us, who are enlightened by the fame fun, 
and are cheered through the “ gloomy 
hours of night,” by luminaries revolving 
round them. Reverfe the fcene: Cen 
vou view without emotion, the awful 
grandeur of an approaching ftorm? The 
roar of the elements in “ confulion dire,’’ 
combined with the vivid corrulcations of 
etherial light, breaking inftantaneoully 
through the impenetrable darknefs, ren- 
dered more terrific by contra with the 
tremendous thunder, ‘“ heayen's great 

* The Pla 
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78 Cursory Thoughts, &c. 


artillery,” rolling with awful found fron 
Pole to Pole, ail con{pire to awaken feels 
ing of “ folemn reverential fear” in the 
How fublime, how vatft 
is this fcene! what noble ideas does 
the meditation of thefe wonders excite in 
a mind, not loft to every ** emotion of 
fenfibility” and gratitude to the Creator ot 
this gr and {v{te m.—And can you contem- 
plate all thefe beauties without feali: ip ad- 
miration of the conftructor of this great 
fabric, the Glorious Creator of the uni- 
verfe, ** to us invifible, or” but * dim 
feen, in thefe” his * win {{ works?” Is 
it not natural, when you fee any thing cu- 
rious, which may, by any qualities it pot 
feffes, and w hich youmay admire, draw 
vour attention; is it not natural, I fay, 
for you in this cafe, to with to know 
‘* from whence it {prung” and to whom 
it owes its origin? and are there not wares 
in nature highly grand and aftonilhing ?— 
Why then, is not the fame curiofity exct- 
ted in this cafe as well as in any other 

Does not nature, throughout her works: 

univerfally proclaim, ‘ The hand that- 
made us, is divine??? Can man, proud 
man, with all his knowledge, all his art 
and ingenuity, ** caule one blade of grafs 












































Cursory Lhoughts, Sc. ‘9 
to grow” where none exilited before, 
without the mediation of an over-rulins 
Providence? How little Would he, with 
ill his boafted pofleflions, and accompani- 
ed with his numerous pretended pertccti- 
ons, how litthe would even the wzr/d 
which he inhabits, or the system of which 
it makes a part, were it entirely annihila- 
ted, and ** {wept from the face of the crea- 
tion,” how very little indeed, would its 
lots be felt, or even perceived in the who! 
Cniverfe ? and is not this view calculated 
to check his vanity, and make him 
‘ fhrink within himfelf ;”? and ought not 
the contemplation of thefe things toinfpire 
his mind withawe and reverence ot //s:n, 
whofe * glorious works” thefe are, who 
form’d “ this univertal frame” and who 
fitteth ** enthroned on high,” in the regi- 
ons of eternal light? 

Yet this is not all: The fubyect ad. 
mits of a ftill greater {cope. It prefents 
a wide expanded held for our contempla- 
tion. ‘The univerfal order and harmony 
of Nature in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms; from the mammoth 
to the animalcula; from the “ towering 
oak”’ to the molt minute and delicate plant, 
* invifible to mortal eye,” and from the 
huge rock to the little pebble, ftrongly 
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Cursory Thoughts, Sc. 


call our attention, and create ftill more 
aftonifhment in the foul: And how inf- 
nitely great, how fupremely witc, benefi- 
cent and good, mult Hr be, who governs, 
*¢ hath ordained,” and prefides over the 
whole! Thefe natural refleclions ought 
to caufe us to be humble, and to adore 
with filent awe, Gratitude and venerati- 
on, the fupreme Difpofer of events. 
Volumes indeed, might be written on 
the fublime beauties, which nature every 
where prefents to the view of an inqui- 
ring mind; but the limits allotted to me 
inthis place, will not permit me to en- 
large on this fubjecl. Even the * loweft 
works” of the Creator, ‘ declare” his 
** goodnefs beyond thou; rht, and pow r 
divine.”—And is it not a m: atter of alto- 
nifhment, to fee fo many neglecting thefe 
* fruitful fources” of joy and pleafure, 
which would, 1! cultivated, elevate their 
minds above the common grade, render 
them fufceptible of many pleating emoti- 
ons, and enlarge their underflandings in 
a high degree, toamufe themfelves with 
folly, idlenefs, and difipation? I think it 
not only caufes furprife, butre gret. You, 
my Re aders, [ hope willbe fenfible o {the 
valt advantages thich will always refult 
from cultivating the mind, and imbibiny 
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The Amateur. 1 


virtuous fentiments and habits early in 


youth, “ the fpring time of life and 


health,” for when you “ are old” they 


will not ‘* depart” from you, they will be 
‘‘ nexhaulltible fountains” of happinefs 
here below, and will finally, 

“ ___tranfplanted to the fky, 

‘ In heav’ns immertal gardeas bloom.” 


r. 
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Affiiction is the good man’s shining scene. 
y Night ostars, woe lustre any beer 
And virtue in calamities admire ! 

YOUNG. 


THERE is no diftrefs, which, at firft 
view, feems to have fo {trong a claim up- 
on our fympathy, as the diitrefs of a man 
of genius. ‘To fee him whole eloquence 
might ‘* charm a liftening fenate,’’ and 
whole poems might improve the libraries 
of the learned, opprefled by poverty and 
dejected by mortification, 1s a fcene which 
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the man of common delicacy cannot bés 
hold without regret, but which the man 
of fine feelings revolts. at as an example 
of the highett injuftice. Scenes of this 
kind, however, have become {fo common, 
that we are almoft induced to believe it 
to be the defign of Providence that mif- 
fortune fhould be the lot of gentus while 
pro[perity 1s fent to blefs the dull and the 
unfeeling. ‘Vhis apparent pervertion of 
jultice has excited a great deal of com- 
plaint againit the wealthy and induftrious 
part of the world, whofe prudence, and, 
perhaps, whole wifdom, ought not to be 
impeached for an attention toriches. But 
we fhall be {till more convinced of the un- 
reafonablenefs of this complaint alter 
looking into the conflitution of human 
nature. An attentive furvey of this fub- 
ject will lead us to pity, rather than re- 
proach, the mere rich man, and to envy 
rather than commifierate, even thofe ta- 
lents that are opprefled by poverty. 

The benignity as well as juftice of our 
Maker is inno refpect more manifett, 
than in that regular and beautiful fubordi- 
nation, fo vilible throughout his works. 
‘The very exiftence of the civilized world 
requires this fubordination. Like fo ma- 
ny dependencies in mechanics, men act 
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upon each other and thus produce the mo 
tion of focietv. ‘To remark upon the 
mifervy which would attend us were eve- 
rv one endowed with an equal portion of 
ability or with a fimilitude of difpofition 
would be trite and fuperfluous ; 1t may be 
neceflary, however, to beltow a word or 
two upon that wildom which has adapted 
our happinefs to our capacity, and tra- 
med our difpolition to both. 

The merchant whofe chitefpleafure con- 
filts intrade ; the Farmer, whofe amufe- 
ment is in tilling the fieldsand reaping the 
meadows; the mechanic, who derives 
his enjovment from ftriking the anvil or 
plying the laft; ancl the man ot letters, 
whote delight ts in books; each of thefe 


has his hap, 


‘tion. But, it will be faid, they do not 


nets refulting from his occu- 


all receive an equal degree of emolu- 
ment t om their labours ; that, indepen- 
dent of the enjoyment which all of them 
immediately receive from their feveral 
purfuits, fome of thefe purfuits are more 
| man others, whale fome are in 
a pecuniary fenfe, not rewarded atall. 

[ feel not difpolied to contend againft 
he truth of this propofition, but fhall ra- 


| 
ther cnaqeavour tor COMNCIIE it to the | rine 


pies of yutiice and common fenic. True 
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itis, indeed, that there is a diverfity in 
the emolumentarifing from different pur- 
fuits.x—The Merchant acquires greater 
riches than the Farmer, and the man of. 
letters hardly ever realizes the gains of 
the mechanic. Yet, to balance this ine- 
quality of profit, it will be but fair to men- 
tion that inequality of happinefs, which 
is immediately derived from the exercife 
of different callings. The fame thunder 
which terrifies the Merchant, and makes 
him dread the fate of his veffel, {wells 
the heart of the farmer. He feels elated 
at the promife of a thower, which will 
moiften his fields and refrefh his orchards. 
And oftentimes, while the former is 
counting his broken debtors and his bad 
bargains, the latter is recruiting himfelf 
with the fragrance of his meadows and 
the luxury of his fruit-trees. 

The occupation of the Farmer, there- 
fore, though lefs productive of riches 
than that of the Merchant, is, doubtlefs. 
greatly its fuperior in point of eafe and 
tranquillity. The life of the one is a 
fcene of contentment, the lifeof the other 
is a fcene of anxiety. One 1s awak’d by 
the whillling of the wren, the other is 
roufed by the croaking of the chimney 
{weep. One inhales the freth breeze of 
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the mountain, and is regaled with the 
wild mufic of the grotto, the other is an- 
noyed with the dult and fmoak of the ci- 
ty, and is ftunned with the bellowing of 
cartmen and the rattling of carriages. 

Hard, indeed, would it be, then, if 
the employment which, of itfelt, affords 
the leat hay pine{s did not vield the mott 
gain. it would be eafy to go through 
the whole circle of trades and profeffions 
in this way, and prove, that, in every 
kind of butine{fs, the fmallnefs of the e- 
molument is counterbalanced by the full- 
nefs of the pleafure which the bulinefs it- 
felf aflords. According tothis rule what 
rmuft the man of genius enjoy? His 
books neat him a pecuniary income much 
narrower than that which rewards the 
menneft exertions of the molt flavith de- 
pendent. 


{ believe it wi 


. ‘ 


iilnot be denied, that the 
jatellectual pleafures rank higher than the 
fenfual. it is the man of genius who 
feels thef pleafures in their highelt per- 
fedlion. Why then fhould Azs misfor- 
tunes have fuch a peculiar demand upon 
our fenfibility? are there not other mis- 
fortunes entirely without confolation? 
SAVAGE, even in his mott torlorn and 
unr rovided fate, was not without enjoy- 
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ment. When ragged and pennylefs, 
fauntered through the ftreets of London, 
picking up little fragments of writing pa- 
per that had been {wept from the fhops— 
even inthis beggarly fituation he mult have 
been far from miferable. A mind, great 
as that which he pofiefied, inttead of being 
depreffed, mutt have beenelevated by ad- 
verlity. Evenwhen his wants were the 
mot folicitous, I can conceive of his look- 
ing down upon the world and its purfuits 
with pity and regret. His genius render- 
ed him, ina manner, independent of for- 
tune or of malice. Endowedwith a fub- 
lime imagination, he couldeafily tranfport 
himfelf from himfelf. and fly into the de- 
lightful regions of poetry. Amidit the 
molt abject poverty he could fay, with 
Bajazet, 





thousrh Fortune, 

-——that changling deity of foals, 

tlas Stript me of the train and pomp of 
greatness 

let still my foulis free, 





This is not the cafe with the mere man, 
of bufinets. When str ipt of his property 
he has no confolation. His mind is too 
narrow as well as too barren to afford him 
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a grateful retreat from his forrows. Ha- 
bituated to a life of activity and bullle, he 
knows not how to behave himfelf j bey: re- 
tirement; and having paid butlittle atten- 
tionto his mind, he knows not the ma- 
ny ** {weet ules” to which adverfity may 
be applied. His melancholy will be ftu- 
pid not gentle; nor willhis manners be 
of that confolating kind, which marks the 
man of feeling and intelligence, when un- 
der the influence of diftrefs. 
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FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


The Moralist. 


“ How fhall the young fecure their hearts, 
‘ And guard their lives from fin? 

. Thy word the choiceft rules imparts, 

** To keep the con{cience clean.” 


IN the prefent age, when vice and infi- 
delity overrun all the nations of the world, 
when * Ruin ftalks abroad,” when wick- 
edne{s triumphs over virtue and inno- 
cence, it certainly becomes thote who 
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watch over the welfare of the young and 
rifing generation, to warn them of the. 
dangers which every where encompafs 
them, and,as ** watchmen on the tower 
of Zion” to * found the alarm,” and to 
caution themto beware. How much rea- 
fon is there for any of thefe to exclaim, 
** How fhall the young fecure their 
hearts” from the many alluring temptati- 
ons which are fo often prefented to their 
view? how thall they ** guard their lives 
from fin,” infidelity, and ingratitude to 
HIM who prefe rves them daily In the 
enjoyment of every bleffing this life can 
afford, when numberle(s de ‘lufi ons are a- 
broad to leadtheir heedlefs, willing vidt- 
ims to deftruction, and alienate their 
minds from that Great Being who pre- 
fides over and directs their actions by his 
Allwife Providence, who protects them 
from ill, and whole ** word the choiceft 
rules imparts,” by the obfervance of 
which they may glide throus gh this world, 

this ‘ vale of tear in tranquillity ond 
happinefs, and w ve the final hour draws 
nigh, in which the foul is releafed from 
its ** tabernacle of clay,” its earthly pri- 
fon, they may experience an anticipation 
of that blifs which is fh: rtly to be their 
portion, when they fhall foar above all 
fublunary enjoyments, and wing their 
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flight to the regions of light and immor- 
tality. 

If half the zeal was exerted in the caufe 
of Virtue, as there is profefledly under 
the banners of vice, then the exprefhon 
ef Him “ who taught as never man 
taught,’ would not have been drawn 
forth, ** The children of this world, are, 
intheirg generation, witer thanthe children 
of light.’ Why isthat activity not cx- 
erted in the caufe of morality, which is 
fo evident in the com mon tranfactions of 


life: in the purfuits of bufinefs, ambition, 
] 


or pleafure? why does man, the lord of 


the creation, poflefing that ineltimable 
giit of the creatar, Reafon, ** placed but 
alittle lowerthan the Angels, an ¥ crown- 
ed with glory and honour,” made highly 
capable in his nature, of enjoying the 

contemplation of the *invifible things” 
vhich are prefented in fecret to his men- 
tal view, of holding “ fweet converfc” 
with his maker, turn afide from thefe to 
the ** vilible things” of this world? He 
delights to fatisfy his pafions, his inordi- 
nate defires, and the more he debafes his 
mind, by fuffering himfelfto be drawn 
alide from the path of virtue by thefe con- 
temptible follies and p urfuits, the lefs ca- 
pable ishe rendered ofenjoying the calm, 
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tranquil delights which are always afford- 
ed by religion, and of keeping his ** con- 
fcience clean,” and void of offence both 
to God and man. From you, my youth- 
fulreaders, much is to be expe ed: You 
are jullly confidered as the ‘* Glory of 
the prefent, and hope of the fucceeding 
age:”? on vou, your parents look with 
fond folic itude, i in hopes that you will cul- 

tivate that bleffed and pure religion, the 
confolatory hope: ; of which, they have 
fo olten experienced, and its tranfports fo 
often felt with extatic delight, far ex- 
ceeding the moft joyful pleafures of this 
tranfitory world: On you, therefore, de- 
pends its future fupport; and O may you 
be fenfible of the vaft advantage s the cul- 
tivation of it will yield you, in-every 
fituation of life in which you may be pla- 
ced: In profperity, itw ill give a zelt to 
every pleafure ; and in adverfitv, infufe 
in your breafts a calm re fignation to the 
will of Divine Providence. Othen “ Re- 
member now, your creator in the days of 
your youth, while the evil days come not, 

nor the years draw nigh, when you fhalt 
fay, I have no pleafure inthem.” Culti- 
vate, IT entreat vou, the focial affections ; 
cherifh, with your utmoft endeavours, 
every virtue which can adorn human na- 
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“ | ture, and render you happy here below. 
- &§ Now ,inyouth, when every {pring of acti- 
i on is unfolding and expanding itfelf, when 
- every latent pallion i is called into exillence, 
1 | and exercifing its energy to form atrait in 
f your character, now only, you have pow- 
, er to repre {s thofe which you may feel to 
hn of be injurious to your moral or focial hap- 
” pinefs; now, before they have gained 
e fufhcient flrength, and become too pow- 
e f§ erful toovercoie. Shun, therefore, eve- 
. ry avenue to temptation ; ; avoid every op- 
» F portunity which may increafe their power 
s | ere they have gained fuch an afcendancy 
i over you, as to mar the increate of virtue 
au tl in your hearts. Retire often im fecret 
\- “to meditate,’ as Ifaac did “at the 
y eventide;”? He, on the eve of the moft 
. | Important event which can happen in life, 
o ff no lefs than that of choofing a partner, 
e ff one who could * t{hare in hse jovs and 
e forrows,” who could fympathile with, and 
he 5 confole him in diftrefs, who could “ wee p 
f | when he wept, and rejoice when he re- 
ae joiced,” he, I fay, in fuch a moment- 
tf ous decifion as this, in this hour of trou- 
i. 9 ble and anxiety, “ big with fate,’ and on 
ce which depended his future hap pinefs « or 
5, mifery in this life, retired as it were, 


from the buwitle of this world, its cares 
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and tumults, to refleét on his fituation, 
and to feek aidfrom on high, in his ardu- 
ous decifion—his difficult undertaking. 
Imitate him then, I pray you: often- 
times view your paftc onduct ind look up 
to Him with confidence, who can fupport 
you in every trial, and tae you through 
every difficulty. Perufe the facred vo- 
lume as a true criterion of your moral 
conduct, as the teftoftruth: fo fhall you 
fhine as bright examples to thofe around 
you; fo fhall the lamp of Religion burn 
with benignant, and unceafing lulftre in 
your breatts ; fo flhall the emanations of 
Celeftial Goodnefs illuminate your hearts, 
and infufe inthem ‘“ joys ine xpreMible ;’ 
that peace which * paffeth 4 underfland- 
ing,’ which the world can neither give 
unto you, nor deprive on of Thus 
{hall happinefs and joy accompany your 
iteps here below, and thus fhall you be 
enabled atthe clofe of life, at the end of 
vour ** Pilgrimage here on earth,” tri- 
umphantly to exclaim, ** The day of 
my death is certainly detfer than the day 
ny birth;” and you will finally inhabit 
the manfions of eternal blifs and felicity. 


YT, 
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Indiscriminate A ppis 


IT is the fault of many that they donot 
always carefully dMingutth between run- 
te rhage errorofl detraction, and its 
oppohte extreme of undeferved pratle— 
‘| is proceeds from the falfe ideathey en- 
tertuin, thatthe direct contrary to whatis 
wrong, mult be right. ‘Thus the dread 
ofon ly be ing fulpe Sed ofone fault, makes 
them actually guilty ofanother. 

The defire ofavoiding the imputation of 
envy,impelsthemto be infincere ; andtoe- 
ftablifh areputation forfweetnefsof temper 
and generofity, they affect to {peak fome- 
times of very indifferent charatte rs with 
the moft extravagant applaufe. But this 
habit of exagyeration ‘greatly weakens 
their credit, and de (trovs the weight of 
their opinion on other occafions; for peo- 
" very foon dilcover what degree of faith 

, to be given both to their judgment and 
theis veracity. 



























































Life of Lavater, the celebrated 
Physiognomist. 


LAVATER, who lately died at Zu- 
rich, has been for many years, one of the 
moft famous men in Europe. 

He was a humble country clergyman, 
of good education, a warm fancy, and a 
natural acutenefs of difcernment. 

In this fituation, and with thefe quali- 
ties, he was accidentally led to turn his at- 
tention, in a particular manner, to the 
expreflion of human fentiment and char- 
acter in the varied conformation of the 
countenance, head, and other parts of 
the frame, in the complexion, in the ha- 
bitual motions and attitudes, in the tem- 
perament of health, &c. He perceived 
that, in all thefe, not only tranfient paffi- 
on, but even the more permanent quali- 
ties of character, are often very diftinctly 
exprefled. He cafried his obfervations, 
in this way, much farther than any other 
perfon had before advanced. Succefs in- 
flamed his imagination ; and he became 
an enthufiaft in the ftudy of phyfiognomy, 
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The opinions relative to it, which he pro- 
pogate ‘d, were amedly of acute obfervati- 
ons, Ingenious conjecture, and wild reves 
rile. They were divulged by him in con- 
verfation, and in a multitude of frag- 
ments, which he and his difciples foon 
allembled into volumes: Novelty, my{f- 
tery, and the dreams of enthufafm, have 
inexpreflible charms for the multitude. 
l.very man was eager to learn to read his 
ne izhbours heart in his face. In Switzer- 
land, i in Germany, in France, even in 
Britain, all the world became paflionate 
admirers of the phyfiognomical fcience 
of Lavater. Huis hooks, publithed in the 
(serman language, were multiplied by 
many editions. <A fervant would, at one 
time, fearcely be hired till the defcripti- 
ons and engravings of Lavater had been 
confulted, in careful comparifon, with 
the lines and features of the young man’s 
or woman’s countenance. The fame fyf- 
tem was cagerly tranflated into the 
French language ;—and, as the infight 
into character and fecret intention which 
it promifed, was infinitely grateful to fe- 
male curiofity, all the pretenders to wit, 
talte, and fathion. foon became diftradt- 
edly fond of it. ? was talked of as a Sci- 
ence fufceptible of mathematical certain- 
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ty; and was applauded as capable of en- 
dowing man with the power of omniicient 
intuition into the hearts and intentions cf 
his fellows. 

Two wellexecuted tranflations natural. 
ized the fame books of Lavater in the 
Euglih language ; this naturalization was 
requilite to fhow the fallacy of his pre- 
tenfions. ‘Lhe wanderings of imaginati- 
on, the dreams referable to know [cienti- 
fic prigciples, even the occatonal effuh- 
ens of fublimity and pataos which thofe 
books difplayed, might intereit the curi- 
ous remarker on human ge-ius and char. 
acter; but ferv’d, at the fame time, to 
evince to the found fentfe and threwd dife 
cernment of fenhble men, that ph. liogno- 
my was but an idle ftudy, the amufement 
—it might be—of the wife; the delufon 
of fools. ‘The multitude run ever in ex. 
tremes, and notwithiisnding the labours 
of Dr. H. Hunter, and Jir. Holcroft, 
the writings of Lavater have been fince 
éyeated, in England, with a flighting dif- 
Megard, that does injultice to their penu. 


' Ineemerits. 


The phvfior ical deliriun r 4] 
\w pn il rFnomica ci Aah it in Oi ile 
weak excited alfo in German: the dene 


on of the witty andthe wile. ‘ihe phy- 
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guixote of the celebrated Mufeus, the 
preceptor of Kotzebue, was written in 
ridicule of the dreams and purfuits of 
I.avater, and his phyfiognomical difci- 
ples; and though to an Englifhman its 
humour may not appear very hap pV, nor 
it’s wit admirably lively and pointed, yet 
it’s effeét was in Germ: any powertul to the 
contult m of Lavaterifm, and it raifed 
it’s author at once to a fplendid literary 
reputation. 

But even after the firftt charm had been 
diffolved, Lavater ftill retained many 
difciples. He continued to cultivate 
phyfiognomy, and was flill eagerly vilted 
by travellers pathng near the place of his 
refidence. By fome ot his advertaries 
he was idly and unjuftly accufed as an in- 
infiduous jefuit, who, under pretenfions 
bout phvtiognomy, purfued fome vaft 
and mifchievous defigns. His theologi- 
cal opinions took a colour from his phyti- 
ognomical ones, and he became the abe 
horrence of the érthvedes. Iiis private 
life was fimple, and even devoutly pious. 
His vom 00 become as well as himfelf, 


a preat phyfognomilt. He was always 
an 1 carly afer, and ufed never to take his 
" akfalt ollhe had, in his own var hey 
earned it by the performance of fome li- 
terary tafk, I 
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Anecdote of Professor Funker of the 
University of Halle. 


MANY, who were perfonally ac- 
quainted with this celebrated character, 
have frequently heard him relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote, 

Being profeffor of anatomy, he once 
procured, for diffeétion, the bodies otf 
two criminals who had been hanged. ‘Vhe 
key of the difleGling-room not being im- 
mediately at hand whe n they were carri- 
ed home to him, he ordered them to be 
laid down in aclofet which opene ‘cl into 
his own apartment. ‘The evening came, 
and Junker, according to his cuftom, 
proceeded to refume his literary labours 
before he retired to reft. It was now 
near midnight, and all his family were 
faft afleep, when he heard a rumbling 
noife in his clofet. Thinking that, hy 
fome miftake, the cat had been thut up 
with the dead bodies, he rofe, aad, ta- 
king the candle, went to fee what had 
happened. But what mult have been his 
aftonifhment, or rather his panic, on per- 
celying that the fack which contained the 


















Anecdote of Professor Funker. 
two bodies was rent through the middle! 
He approached, and found that one of 
them was gone. 

jt he doors and windows were well fe- 
cured, and he thought it impoflible the 
body could have been flolen. He trem- 
blingly looked round the clotet, and ob- 
ferved the dead man feated 1n a corner. 

Junker flood tor amoment motionlefs ; 
the dead man feemed to look towards 
him : he moved both to the right and left 
but the dead man ftill kept his eyes upon 
him. 

The profeffor then retired, ftep by flep 
with his eye {till fixed upon the obje ct of 
hisalarm, and holding the candle in his 
hand until he reached the door. ‘The 
dead man inflantly ftarted up and tollow- 
ed him. A figure of fo hideous an ap- 
pearance, naked, and in motion—the 
latenefs of the hour—the deep filence 
which prevailed—every thing concurs 
red to overwhelm him with confufi- 
on. He let fall the only candle which 
he had burning, and all was darknefs. 
He made his efcape to his bed-chamber, 
and threw himiclf onthe bed; thither, 
however, he was purfued: and he foon 
felt the dead man embracing his legs, and 
loudly lobbing. ) 
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, 

Repeated cries of “ leave me! leave 
me!” releafed Junker from the grafp of 
the dead man, who now exclaimed, 
‘* Ah! good executioner! good execu. 
tioner! have mercy upon me!” 

Junker foon perceived the caufe of 
what had happened, and refumed his for- 
titude. He informed the reanimated fuf- 
ferer who he really was, and made a mo- 
tion in order to call up fome of the family. 
* You wifh then to deltroy me!” exclaim. 
ed the criminal. ‘* [f you call any one, 
my adventurg will become public, and I 
fhall be taken up and executed a fecond 
time. In the name of humanity, I im- 
plore you to fave my life.” 

The phyfician ftruck alight, decora- 
ted his gueft with an old night gown, and, 
having made him drink off a cordial, re- 
quefted to know what had brought him to 
the gibbet. ‘* [t would have been a truly 
fingular exhibition,” obferved Junker, 
‘to have feen me, “at that late hour, en- 
gaged in a ¢téte-d-téte with a dead man, 
decked out in a night-gown.”’ 

The poor wretch informed him that he 
had enlifted as a foldier ; but that, having 
no great attachment to the profeflion, he 
had determined to defert; that he had 
unfortunately entrulted his fecret to a kind 
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of crimp, a fellow of no principle, who 
recommended him to a woman in whofe 
houfe he was to remain concealed ; that 
this woman had difcovered his retreat to 
the officers of Police, &c. 

Junker was extremely perplexed how 
to fave the poor man, it was impofi.ble 
to retain him in his own houte, and keep 
the affair a fecret, andto turn him out of 
doors was to expofe him to certain de- 
ftruction. He refolved to conduét him 
out of the citv, in order chat he might 
get into a foreign jurifdiction ; but it was 
neceflary to pals the gates, which were 
ftrictly guarded, To accomplifh this 
point, he drefled the man in fome of his 
old clothes, and covered him with a cloak, 
and, at an early hour, fet out for the 
country with his protesé behind him. On 
arriving at the city gate, where he was 
well known, he faid ina hurried tone, 
that he had been fent for to vifit a fick 
perfon who was dying in the fuburbs, 
He was permitted to pafs. Having both 
got into the open fields, the deterter 
threw himfelf at the feet of his deliverer, 
to whom he vowed eternal gratitude ; and, 
after receiving fome pecuniary afl) tance, 
departed, offering up prayers for his hap- 
pinefs, 
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Twelve years after, Junker having oc- 
cafion to goto Amfterdam, was accotted 
on the Exchange by a man well drefled 
and of the beft appearance, who, he had 
been informed, was one of the molt ret- 
pectable merchants in that city. The 
merchant, in a polite tone, inquired whe. 
ther he was not profeflor Junker, of 
Halle ; and on being anfwered in the afhr- 
mative, he requefted, in an carneft mane 
ner, his company to dinner. The pro- 
felfor confented. Having reached the 
merchants houfe, he was fhown into an 
elegant apartment, where he founda beau- 
tiful wife, and two healthy children; but 
he could fcarce fupprefs his aftonithment 
at meeting fo cordial a reception from a 
family with whom, he thought, he was 
entirely unacquainted. 

After dinner, the merchant, taking 
him into his counting-room, faid, *t You 
do not recollect me ??’?—** Not atall.’— 
** But I well recollect you, and never 
fhall your features be effaced from my 
remembrance. You are my benefactor, 
Tam the man who came to life in your 
clofet, and to whom you paid fo much 
attention, On parting from you, I took 
the roadto Holland. I wrote a good 
hand, was toicrably expert at accounts ; 
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ce my figure was fomewhat interefting, and 

za! I foon obtained employment as a mer- 

ec ; chant’s clerk. My good conduct, and 

id my zeal for the interefts of my patron, 

{- procured me his confidence and his | 
1e daughter’s love. On his retiring from 

c. ! bufinefs, I fucceeded him, and became | 
ot his fon-in-law. But for you, however, 
re & I fhhould not have lived to experience all 
ne ff thefe cnjoyments.—Henceforth look up- | 
O- Ff on my houfe, my fortune, and myfelf, 

i «Of as at your difpofal.” 

ins off Thofe whe poffefs the fmalleft portion 

u- of fenfibility can eafily reprefent to them- 

ut felves the fe clings of Junker. 
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k &§ THIS genus feems to fillup the chafm 

on between quadrupeds and birds, and fome 


naturalilts are unable to determine in 
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which clafs it fhould be arranged. How- 
ever, it has every charaéteriltic of quad- 
rupeds, and in fome re{pects even approx- 
imates tothe humanrace; on which ac- 
count Linneus places it among the pri- 


mates. 


Cammon Bat. 





This fpecies is very common and well 
known, and flits about in fine fummer 
@venings in quelt of noctural infects, with 
a rapid but irregular motion. At other 
times it continues in its retreat, which Is 
ufually the chink of a ruined building or 
a hollow tree. ‘Thus even in fummer it 
dozes away the greateft part of its time 

never venturing abroad by day ‘light or in 
rainy weather; and, when the winter ap- 
proaches, it compofes itf{elf for that tor- 
pid ftate, in which it lies during the cold 
feafon. For this purpofe it fecks fome 
fubterranean retreat, where it generally 
hooks itfelf by the claw s to fome fubftance, 
and hangs fulpended, regardlefs of damps 
and every change of the atmofphere. 
Sometimes, however, when the Bat has 
not been careful to remove far enough 
from the influence of the external air, the 
cafual gleams of the fun revive it prema- 
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turely, and then itis in danger of ftar- 
ving for want of food, or of becoming 
the prey of owls or other rapacious ani- 
mals, 

This creature is about the fize of the 
moufe ; the members commonly called 
wings, are merely the four Interior toes 
of the fore feet extended to an enormous 
length, and connected by a thin — 
brane, which reaches alfo to the hinc 
legs, and from themto the tail. i1 
female brings forth from two to five 
young ata time, and fuckles them like 
quadrupeds. 

All the fpecies of bats found in Eu- 


‘4 
sw 


rope are harmlefs, inoffenfive creatures, 
but j in tropical climates they are very for- 
midable, particularly when united in 
flocks. Inthefe regions a flight of bat 
is fufficient to obfcure the fetting {> 
andin the morning they are feen {ti 

and fluttering on the tops of tree’ 
{warm ot bees. 


Great Bat of Madazasc 


Buffon gives the appellatio: 
sette to this formidable anr 
nearly four feet broad when 
expanded, and about one f 
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is a native of Guinea, Madagafcar, and 
according to Captain Cook, of molt of 
the newly-difcovered iflands in the South 
pea. 

‘hefe bats aflemble in prodigious num- 
bers, darkening the airfometimes by day 
as well as by night, and andifcriminately 
devouring the fruits of the earth, animal 
ficih or whateverthey can feize. Hardly 
any thing ts lecure from their de predatis 
Ons; and it is very probable, as Buffon 
remarks, thatthe ancients borrowed their 
ideas of harptes from thefe fherce and vo- 
racious creatures; as, like the latter they 
are deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and 
cruel. ‘Lhey make a horrible noife in 
the forelts during the night; but, at the 
approach of day, generally feck for quict 
and concealment. 

. he y are believed to be extremely 

of human blood, which they extract 

verfons when alleep. It 1s not un- 

ndeed, that ail bats have a predi- 

or this kind of nourifhment; but 

ving {pecies feem to be the moft 

ind terrible of all the pnicboto- 
{Decies. 
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Vampyre, or Spe&re Bat. 


Though this animal is lefs formidable 
in its appearance, it is much more mil- 
chievous, than the preceding.—It Is anae 
tive of South America, wher at lives in 
the palm trees; and, according to Ulioa, 
leaves its retreat towards the . clofe O1 TAC 
day, and covers the towns and cities in 
countlefs multitudes, like a lotty and ex- 
tenlive canopy. It is then the common 
peft of men and animals, deftroving eve- 
a thing that haslite, which it finds aflecy, 
and expofed to the air. 

Perfons attacked by this blood-thirl 
creature, have tometimes paffed ink 
bly from a found fleep to a flate of death. 
It dextroufly infinuates its fharp-pointed 
tongue unperceived into avein, and fucks 
the blood till it is fatiated, at the fame 
time fanning and agitating the air with 
its wing's ; the effect of this motion, in 
hot climates, is to lull the fufferer into a 
more profound fleep. It is therefore, 
highly dangerous in the traveller to fleep 
abroad, or, if under fhelier, to leave a- 
ny entrance untecured, by which the vam- 
pyre canbe admitted. It docs not, how- 
ever coniine its attacks tothe humanrace 3 
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M. de Condamire affures us, that incer-: 
tain parts of South America thele bats 
have deltroyed all the cattle that were 

) introduced thither by the midionaries for 
the purpofe of forming a fettlement. 
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AMONGST the cultoms that had pe- 
cullar attractions for me, was the tendei 
veneration paid, externally at least to the 
dead; the church-yards, being kept with 
an attentive decency which we, in vain, FB 
look for inmany other countries. There FD . 
is something extremely fimple and plea- §f 
fing in the zdec, as wellasin the practice, 
of {trewing flowers and evergreens over Ff 
the graves of departed friends and relati- 
ons. Every Sunday, fome of the furvi- Ff 
vors perform the eflablilhed duty at the 
family grave, ‘This confiits in clearing tt 








ofall weeds, repairingthe mould, drefi- FP? 
ing the verdure, mending the little fences 

of white tiles or fhells, that furround it, RP} 
and, in fort, puiting it in order againit d 
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the Sabbath; when the whole parifh are 
to be ey e-witneffes of the pious cares of 
each other. Ihave feen graves fo dili- 
eently cultivated, as every week to have 
been planted with the choicett flowers of 
the feafon; others have been ornamented 
with the more permanent fhrubs, and the 
little hillocks, facred to infants, have li- 
terally, bellowed on them 


Y a I eo P ‘ — . , liad . — 
‘All the incenfle of the breathing ipring. 
J 


Several good purpofes are anfwered 
hereby. Iwill recount fome of them to 
vou in the words of a Pembrokefhire wi- 
dow, whom I lately faw decorating the 
graves of her hufband and a child, their 
firft born, who died in the fame vear. 
The following is a faithful copy of our 
converfation. 

Your employment mutft be very inter- 
efting to you. “ It is Our Way in thefe 
parts, Sire Some think it atrouble: I 
have no pleafure now that equals it, vet 
I am fure to have wet eyes all the time it 
1S doing.” 

The relations then, at whofe graves 
you are performing this fadly pleating 
duty, muft needs have been very near 
and tlear to you. 
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** They could not be more fo. This 
was the beft hufband, and the moft ho- 

neft man in Wales; andthe rofes and vi- 
olets, which I have juft been fetting at the 
head and feet of this grave, are not 
{weeter or prettier than the poor little 
girl who lies underthem. But they are 
in a better place, and [ ought to be hap- 
py and fo Iam. 

Here fhe wept very bitterly. 

I fee yonder, an old man enter ing the 
church-yard with a large bundle of young 
plants which he can {carcely carry. 

‘© That man is in his ninety-third year, 
and has buried all his family the latt 
was a grandfon, to whole grave he is 
now going, and which he will make like 
a garden before he leaves it. Almoft all 
that end of the church-yard are /is dead, 
and he is very neat and nice about the 
graves of all, but the grandfon’s the 
molt.” 

Then he was the favourite of the fami- 
ly; as the laft and youngeft, perhaps, he 
was the poor old man’s Benjamin. 

‘© On the contrary, he loved him the 
leaft, and fome think, that an unlucky 
iow given by the eld man was the caufe 
of the young man’s death, but it cannot 
be proved, fohe efcapes ; but by his care 
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about the poor young fellow’s grave, our 
townfolk imagine his contcience {mites 
him: though, tor that matter, we all drefs 
our dead here, whether we love or hate 
them ; it is quite a fcandal to let a Satur- 
day pals, without making every grave as 
clean as ourfelves forthe Sabbath.” 

Itisa very commendable cultom, and 
I with with all my heart, it were adopted 
in England, where too generally fpeak- 
ing, the repofitories of the dead are fhock- 
ingly violated. Horles, cows, theep, are 
often fuffered to feed upon the grave; 
nay, the parfon himfelf frequently turns 
his pad to fatten on his deceated parith- 

oners, This you will fay, 1s being priett- 
ridden with a vengeance : {till worfe, the 
hogs of half the parith are iy to 
rootle up the earth and bones. 

‘* Blefled be God, the bones of my 
dear, dear babe and hufband, do not he 
in England!” 

Add as to cleanlinefs in other refpects, 
that article fo properly an object of your 
care, is very rarely attended to with us. 
The weeds and nettles are permitted to 
choak up half the graves ina church-yard, 
and every other {pecies of negligence and 
filth 1 is thrown there, as if, inftead of be- 

ing the decent receptacle of the forefa- 
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thers of the village or town to which. it 
belongs, it were the common fewer of 
the parith. Some few indeed are kepta 
little more orderly, becaufe they are ei- 
ther public walks, and have there fore a 
degree of fafhion, orthe bifhop of the di- 
ocefe is refidentiary there ; but even thefe 
exceptions are for the moft part confined 
to the path-ways, and the green avenues 
that fhade them, the reft of the fpot be- 
ing left in a condition both fhamelefs and 
indecent. In the northern diftridt of 
hire, two church-vards were indict- 
ed as nuifances by the parifh, and a third, 
much nearer to the feat of magiftracy fu- 
preme, was info abominable a “tlate, that 
the clergyman and overfeers, after many 
fruitlefs complaints on the part of the jn- 
habitants, were cited to anfwer accufati- 
ons in the Spiritual court. 

We want no overfeers, bifhops, 
or fpiritual court, to make us keep our 
dead (which furely, Sir, are a part of 
ourfelves, whether above the earth or 
under it) as free from fuch as we can. 
If the grave we clean holds a good re- 
lation, we thew our gratitude in our di- 
ligence: if a bad one, our conftant atten- 
tion is amark that whatever trefpafles he 
or fhe may have committed againtt us, 
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they are forgiven. If a nettle or weed 
was to be feen to-morrow in this church- 
yard, the living party to whom it belongs, 
would be hooted att r divine fervice by 
the whole congregation. I would part 
with my laft farthing rather than fee thefe 
two little heaps go to rum: may, ext ept 
a few teet of carth I cultivate for ufe, I 
rate mv garden with flowers and 
ead, and look upon 
it to be as much theirs as if they were 
ith alive. ' 
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[ cannot tell you how much I was moe 
ved. Norisitneceffary. You have an 
heart that has a beating facred to fuch 
incidents. 

[his cuflom is, I believe, peculiar in 
Kuropean countric 
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Swits Catholic Cantons: but in the latter, 
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taining holy water, with which the rela- 
tives iprinkle the graves of the deceafed 
as often as they come to church. 

Shak{peare fays, and with his accul- 
tomed {weetnels— 


“ With faireft flowers, while fummer lafts, 

“ T'll {weeten thy fad grave; thou fhalt notlack 
*¢ The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe, 
** Nor the azure harebell like my veins; no, nor 


‘ 


. 


The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 


* Outfcented not thy breath.” 


I truft, my friend, you will long con- 
tinue your good wilhes to the Pembroke- 
Shire widow. 

It is inthis part of Wales, that the wo- 
men drefs their heads in a peculiar man- 
ner; they wear acumbrous gown of dark 
blue cloth, even in the midit of fummer ; 
inftead of a cap, a large handkerchief 1s 
wrapt over their heads, and tied undei 
the chin: in other places, the women as 
wellas the men wear large hats with broad 
brims, often flapping over their fhoul- 
ders. 

PRATT’S GLEANINGS. 
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TWO boys had been paying avilit in 
the family of a friend of their father, 
When they returned home, the one was 
charmed with every thing he had met 
with during his abfence; the other ex- 
prefied himfelt happy at getting away. 

‘¢ Tlow 1s this, my ¢ hildren ’’’ faid the 
father. ‘* IT have no doubt you were both 


treated with equal attention, and impar- 


tial regard. One teems happy in the re- 
al | tap EPR 
ception he « xperienc d; the other rejo}- 


tha¢e } 


ces that he 1s efcaped from his vilit.”’ 


A paufe enfued :— no anfwer was re- 
turned. ‘ I fee,” continued he, ad- 
dreffing himfelfto the eldeft, “* how it is : 
Harry is pleafed, becaufe he ftudied to‘ 
be plealing ; while you, I fear, have been 
negligent in your manners, and inatten- 
tive to the little arts that conciliate love ; 
and therefore you have not met with that 
fatisfaction, which mutt ever be mue 
tual and reciprocal. 
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“ A complaifant behaviour, and a 
conftant defire of obliging, attracts the re- 
gard, and rivets the affcclions of man- 
kind beyondall the talents and advantages 
that can be put in COMP titionwith them. 
Without thofe amiable qualities, learning 
becomes pedantry, beauty 1s dilyulting, 
and fuperiority favours of pride 


a l amvers far, howeve is from recome 
nending an attention to fuperficial qualt- 
tics alone: I wifh vouto pollefs clegance 


’ 
’ 


ear 


of mind, as well as of manners——and real 
worth, with acguired graces. Behev 
I) ne | 
Whereas, without meritof a higher ran! 


* their union will be irrefiftibl 


‘ ‘ . 4 . . ° 
Intimate acquaintance will foon difjolve 


the cna nsofm Ln TS, how: ¥ Gr Ine rou 
—ot externals, however captivating. 
The unfeemly thell fometimes con- 
tains a pearl; the rough coat of the pine 
conceals a delicious fruit; and the bright. 
eft-virtues are not unfrequently veiled 
under an unpromiling outfide, and an awk- 
ward addref{s. In this cafe, it requires 


fome penetration to difcover t 


1c latent 
worth; and few will be at the trouble to 
put a due eftimate on thofe qualities 
which a perfon is negligent in fetting of 
to advantage himfell. Hence the value 


of polifhed manners becomes apparent : 
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they give anew luftre to great abilities, 
or good qualities ;—and though they can- 
not fupply their place, when wanting, 
they will often conceal the deficiency iter 
vulgar eyes. Befides, civility is one of 
the chief arts of flrewing the rugged path 
of life with flowers. The attentions it 
pays are returned with intereft ; and life 
is fweetened by its fmiles, 

‘“In every fituation into which you 
may be thown, where neither religion 
nor morals forbid, ftudy rather to pleafe 
others, than to gratify yourfelf. Thus 
others will endeavour tomake themfelves 
acceptable to you: a foft charm will be 
diffufed over your focial intercourfe ; and 
you will return from every frefh fceene, 
every new adventure, with the in npreliions 
of Harry—f atisfied, becaufe you have 


been {tol licitous to give fatisftaclio .74 
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week allowed him by his parents ; while 
many of his age had fix- pence—and fome 
even more. His parents were not afflu- 
ent—but they were indulge nt; and had 
they thought it for his good, they would 
have abridged themfelves of fome plea- 
fures, to add to his. Their opinion was, 
that gratifying unneceflary defires only in- 
creales their importunity; and that he 
who does not learn early to hufband a lit- 
tle, will never be a good manager with a 
greatdeal. They anxioully endeavoured 
toimprefs on his mind, that the fewer 
perfonal wants he had, ‘dis hi: appler and 
richer he would be ; mil that it is more 
meritorious to be fatished with moderate 
indulgences, thanto wilh to enjoy, and to 
be able to command many. 

At firft, Simplex telt himfelffomewhat 
mortified, when his fchool-ftcllews could 
purchafe more expenfive play-things, and 
riot on more tarts and fruit, than his fi- 
nances would allow : but he foon over- 
came this; and was frequently able to 
lend an halfpenny out of his flender ftock 
—and fometimes to give one in charity— 
when his richer affociates, from their ex- 
travagance, could do neither. 
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His wants thus bounded, and _ his cha- 
raCler thus formed, quickly gave him ideas 
of comfort and felf-congratulation, which 
others were deprived of ; and when it 
was found, that his allowance could be in- 
creafed with fafety, it was gradually 
done, till it amounted to a fhilling a 
week. 

In the firft year after he had been in- 
dulged with this capital fum, as he then 
thought it, he furprifed his parents by 
difplaving a filver watch, on his return at 
one of the vacations. He explained his 
expenditures ; and he produced a minute 
account, as a voucher of his prudence 
and wconomy. ‘The page in which the 
fums total were caft up, [have faithfully 
copied, as an incitement and an example 
io others. Inmy eftimation, it is more 
valuable than many long treatiles on man- 
agement and frugality: it illuftrates an 
ufeful art; and difplays fome traits of 
chara¢ter, which older people may be 
proud to imitate. 
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On Education. 

THE facred writer of the book of Job 
has remarked, that ‘* man 1s born like 
the wild affes’ colt.”’ In the firft moments 
of his exiftence he appears even leis in- 
telligent than the lower orders of auimals. 
‘That etherial fpark, which has been lit up 
within him by the father of lights, 1s ut- 
terly hidden, like the fire in the flint, till 
itis gradually expanded and drawn forth 

) by education.—tLhe knowledge of the 

brute animal is {tinted and confined to ve- 

a ry narrow limits; and it toon becomes 

‘ ftationary, A brute, in averv few vears, 
3 


band fome ki inds, in a few months, or even 
gin a few days, obtain the whole ftock ot 
Bkn aad vt of which they are capable. 
abut the knowledge of the human mind 
Bell ntially di iffers trom that of the inferior 
ganimals, in the particular refpect of its 
ab eing capable of conflant saa. perhaps, 
Bof end Hef's propre eflon. ‘Lhe new born 
sinfant, that now hes in his cradle, {lupid- 
aly Ghionficious : ind totally inc apable of the 
§ leaft exertions for his own prelervation, 
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or even of diftinguifhing the hand that 
feeds him, may he reatter > be able to turn 
the seats of the thunderbolt and to mea- 
fure the ftars of heaven; and, on the pro- 
bable fuppofition, that the human mind 
will be capable of a conftant and indefi- 
nite expanfion and progreflion, through 
the fucceffive flages of immortale ziftence, 

the period may come when this fame seilhasat 
may look down on the attainments ofa 
Locke or a NewrTon, as we do on the 
ingenious trifles of children. Uneducated 

man rifes but little above the brute. ae 
intellectual powers lie dormant. ‘The 
condition of uneducated man is never ful- 
dy feen in civilized life, nor even in fa- 
vage fociety. Every favage tribe has 
language, has government sad laws, and 
all the individuals learn fomething from 
each other and from the experience of 
their anceftors. It is evident, therefore, 
that even favages, when they are conne¢t- 
ed together in fociety, have a {mall de- 
gree of education. It is owing to the aid 
of education, that they are able to con- 
{truét a canoe and to pafs over the furtace 
of the water and to draw the fifh from his 
element. It is owing to the aid of edu- 
cation, that they build themfelves huts, 
and conftruct their bows and arrows, 
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whereby they overcome the beafts of the 
forefts, which are {wifter and ftronge 
than themi{clves. 

In the wild boy of the woods, who has 
siwavs lived alone or vith the brutes, 
from his earlielt years to the age of man- 
hood, there is feen the real condition of 
uneducated man. Several human crea- 
tures, who had paffed their lives in thefe 
wretched circumitances, have been found 
in the forefts of HKurope.—aAnd, in every 
fuch inftance, the diftinguifhing traces ot 
humanity, ante (fs merely in the exterior 
form and ftrua ure, were fcarcely per- 
ceiveable. ‘Thofe untaught fons of na- 
ture, in point of intelligence, could but 
bare ly claim fuperiority over the monkey. 
Their voice imitated the yelling of beafts 
and they manifefted nota fingle idea’, be- 
yond that of tear and of faustying the cra- 
vings of their appetites. 

From this deplorable condition of man 
totally void ot cducation, to the highett 
fate of refinement in human knowledge 
and manners, there is a diftance almoft 
mnconceiveable: and it is probable that 
the /atter approaches as near to the loweft 
order of angelic inte ‘lligence as the former 
does to brutal inftinct. ‘In all the fla- 
ges of man from the one extreme flate to 
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the other, he pafles through an endlefs 
variety of fituations and circumftances, 
which are conft: intly giving a new appear- 
ance to his capacities, powers, manners 
and purfuits.”’ 

The lowelt kind of education is that 
which is received among the rudeft or- 
ders of favages who live together in a 
{tate of fociety. ‘This education extends 
to the mutual communication of ideas, 
partly by language and partly by figns, 
and to the knowledge of afew focial du- 
ties, as alfo to the knowledge of the 
means of felf prefervation and of annoy- 
ing their enemies. 

As the lavage ftate approaches tocivili- 
zation, the objects of education are mul- 
tiplied, ancl itill increafe from the ftate 
of fimple civilization to that of the high- 
eftrefinement. A favage defpifes every 
kind of learning or knowledge that does 
not imm: diately r elate to his own prefer- 
vation and fupport. In a ftate of fimple 
civilization, the courfe of education is 
principally directed to objects of utilt- 
ty and convenience ; but ina refined ftate 
of fociety, wtrlity is often facrificed to 
show, andthe objects of education are 
dictated more by the caprice of fathion 
than by the fober voice of reafon. 





pe ee nd 
Pompous Embassy. 


IN the year 1727, when the Marfhal 
Duke de Richlieu, went ambaffador from 
France, to Vienna, he made his entry in- 
to that capital with 69 coaches with fix 
horfes, and fix others likewife has fix 
horfes, prodigioufly rich. “Che ambafla- 
dor’s body coach was lined wit oy pes 
covered without with crimfon velvet, o- 
ver which was an embroidery of gold in 
rclief, with fringesof gold ; the four panels 
were embroidered with the arms of the 
Ambaffador embroidered in relief ; his cy- 
pher, embroidered in the fame manner, fil- 
led the {mall fide panels ; the large panel be- 
hind was ornamented with an embroide- 
ry in relief, as well as the imperial, the 
velvet of which was covered with large 
branches of gold embroidery likewife in 
relief, which uniting in the middle, 
formed a fort of flower ;—the horfes 
were brown bays, the harnefs of crimfon 
velvet covered with plates of filver gilt, 
and point d’Efpagne ; and the aiglettes of 
plume ; crimfon with ornaments of gold. 
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The fuite was no lefs brilliant ; fix hor- 
fes clothed with red velvet, laced all over 
with filver, and the reft of their attire of 
filver ftuff and fringes. Fifty footmen 
dreffed in fearlet cloth, with broad lace of 
purple and filver ; their hats embroidered 
andadorned with white plumes, and wear- 
ing filver hilted fwords. Twelve huffits, 
holding in their hands filver clubs. 
Twelve pages on horfeback, dreffed in 
red velvet, embroidered with filver. ‘The 
reft in proportion. ‘The Governor otf 
the Pages, Sub-Governor, Equerry, Sub- 
Equerries, Swiffes, twenty-four grooms 
riding on horfeback, and leading horfes. 
A more extraordinary circumftance will 


forever diftinguith this entry from that of 
all other Ambafladors. The horfese of 


the Duke’s carriage, and led horfes in 
his fuite, were fhod with filver, held by 
avery {mall nail, fo that on the road all 
of them loft their thoes, which were pick- 
ed up by the people. 


pe 


Indian Anecdste. 


AT alate Indian Treaty an old Indian 
telated, to fome white people, an ex- 
traordinary adventure of his fon in one of 
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his hunting excurfions. The circumftan- 
ces were fo uncommon as to excite doubts 
inthe mind of one of the by-ftanders, 
who pertly aiked him if he believed what 
he had related to be true. ‘* I do,” re- 

plied the Indian,”’ my fon told me it him- 
felf, and my son has never seen awhite man. 
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Anecdote. 









A FRENCH Emigrant, a man of gen- 
tecl addrefs, travelling through the North, 
lately arrived at Hull, w hee. in order to 
pick up alittle money, being a mufical man, 
he advertifed to give a concert, and after 
it to fhew a few tricks upon cards. The 
Mayor fent for him, when the following 
dialogue took place: ; 

Maye r.—Who are you? Sir—what are 
you doing here? I have heard {! tranre re- 
ports shes you; among other things, 
that you are a Conjuror: what have you 
to fay for vourfelf? 

frenchman—Pleafe your Vorfhip I 
heard a flrange report about vou too. 

Ma vore-About me! what fellow, have 
you heard about me, heh? 


. , > 
o* se 4 7% Fee yr? Jat a an ~~ wo a. sy ? ,aer eo 
lyenchman—Dat vou are 29 coninrer. 
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POR TUE JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 


Mathematical £ Que Stic 


A CERTAIN gentleman left his eflate 
which confilted of 2580 acres of land, ly- 
ing ina circle, to his Wife, Son, and nine 
Daughters in the following manner, to 
wit. The Daughters were to have the 
nine large{ft Pentagons that could be made 
in the circle, with one angle of each Pen- 
tagon touching the Periphery, the Son to 
have the largeft Nonagon that could be 
made by the Bafes of thefe Pentagons a- 
bout the center of the Circle, and the Wi- 
dow to have the remainder during her 
life-time, and after her deceafe, her thare 
to be equally divided between her ten 
children, viz. her nine daughters and 
fon.— The Quellion is to wie how Ma- 
ny acres of land fell to the fhare of each 
child after the deceafe of the widow. 











Lo! where the flripling wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine ; 

And fees, on high, amidft the encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents thine : 
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While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join, 
And Echo {wells the chorus to the fkies. 
Would Edwin this majeftic fcene r elign 

For aught the huntfinan’s puny craft fupplie: 
Ah! no: he better knows great Nature’ 
charms to prize. 


? 


















And oft he traced the uplands, to furvey, 
When o’erthe fky advancedthe kindling dawn, 
The crimfon cloud, blue main, and mountain 
grey, 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the fmoaky lawn ; 
Far to the wel the long long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding lawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil. 
But, lo! the fun appears! and heaven, earthy 
ocean, {mile. 





And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mift the world below was loft. 
W hat dreadful pleafure ! there to ftand fublime, 
Lake fhipwreck’d mariner on defert coaft, 
And view th’ enormous wafte of vapour, toft 
In billows, lengthening to th’ horizon round, 
Now {coop'd in gulfs, with mountains now 
embols'd ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and fong rebound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, alang the Pett 
profound ! 


? 









In truth he was a ftrange and wayward wight 
Fond of cach gentle, and each dreadful foente:’ 
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In darknefs, and in ftorm, he found delight : 
Nor lefs, than when on ocean-wave ferene 
‘The fouthern fun diffufed his dazzling fhene. 
Even fad viciflitude amufed his foul : 

And it a figh would fometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A figh, a tear, fo fweet, he with’d not to con- 
trol. 





* Oye wild proves, Owhere is now your bloom?” 

(The Mute interprets thus his tender thought.) 

‘* Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 
gloom, 

Of late fo grateful in the hour of drought ! 

W hy dothe birds, that long and rapture brought 

‘lo all your bowers, their manfions now forlake 

Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought 

For now the ftorm howls mournful through the 
brake, 

And the dead foliage flies in many a fhapelefs 

flake. 





Where now the rill melodious, pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
crown'd! 

Ah! fee, th’ unfightly flime, and fluggith pool, 

Have all the folitary vale imbrown’d, 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting 
found. 

The raven croaks foilorn on naked fpray. 

And, hark! the river, burfting every mound, 

Down the vale thunders; and with watteful fway 

Uproots the grove, and rells the fhatter’d rocks 

away. 
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Yet fuch the defliny of all on earth : 
So flourifhes and fades maj ieftic man. 
Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings fort 


h, 
And foftering gales a while the nuritling fan. 
QO {mile, ye heavens, ferene ; ye mildews wany 


Ye blighting whirlwinds, fpare his balmy prime, 
Nor a of his life the little {pan. 

Jorne onthe fwift, silterinvall aimee 
Old; age comes onapace to ravage all the clime. 









And be it foe Let thofe deplore their doom, 
Whole hope fill grovels in this dark fojourn. 
But lofty 1 fouls, who look beyond the tomb, 


Can fmile at Fate, and wonder how the ey 
mourn. 















Shall {pring to thefe fad fcenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the fun’s eternal sink ? 

Soon fhall the orient with new luftre burn, 
And {pring fhall foon her vital influence fhed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 





"Ss MINSTREL. 
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Complaint of an African Woman for the 
loss of her Husband. 







POOR child! (how contented it fleeps) 
As yetq ulte a ftranger to woe ; 

‘Tis unknown w hy thy mother thus weeps, 

Why her tears thus inceflantly flow : 
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Ah, ceafe not to flow, briny tears ! 
Ye bring to my anguifhgeliet ; 

Ye give vent to my heart-rending cares, 
And foften the fharpnefs of grief. 


Ah! did ye not flow to my aid, 
My heart would have broken in twain ; 
Alas! by barbarians betray'd, 
I fhall ne’er fee my hufband again: 
The wretches well {kill’d to beguile, 
With a {mile on thy brow thou didft meet ; 
Ah! why didft thou truft in that Gag ? 
Beneath it lurk’a faithlefs deceit. 


I am told that in dungeons confin’d, 
Shut out from the light of the day, 

With flrong fetters the captive they bind, 
Who is made (fad misfortune !) theis prey :. 

That in huge floating caftles they’re borne 
To a country far diftant from here 

From all tender connexions they're torn, 
From all that their fouls could hold dear. 





Far, far they are borne from the foil 
Where their love, their affections remain ; 
And compell’d for their tyrants to toil, 
To gather their harvefts with pain. 
The figh that is burfting my heart, 
Accufes my fondnefs and care ; 
Ah, why did 1 let thee depart ! 
Tp thy dangers why did net I fhare? 
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Ah, my child '—but I fhall not yet be 
Quite of all confolation bereft— 
I will ceafe to lament—fince in the C, 
I ftill fome fmall comfort have lett : 
I will live !—but it is for thy fake ! 
To thee I'll transfer all my care ; 
But for thee —I had plung’d in the lake, 
In the tran{ports of grief and defpair. 


To the wood’s dark receffes I'll fly, 
Where fell tygers prowl nightly for prey ; 
Could I hide from thefe ravagers’ eye— 
The tyger’s lefs cruel than they. 
’Tis hunger alone that excites 
Thefe monfters to range thro’ the wood ; 
But the Chriftian, more favage, delights 
‘To riot in carnage and blood. 


Grief will foon bring my life to a clofe, 
To the land I hall then wing my way, 

W here the {pirits dep: irted re polc— 
Impatient I wait for the day! 

I again {hall my hufband be hold, 
In fafety reclin’d in the grove ; 

Where the fierce Chriftian thirfting for gold, 
Shall part me no more from my loves 














To a frighted hare, 


LYTTLE timid creature flay $ 
Why fo haftily away ¢ 
Tremble not at fight of me, 
I thall never injure thee. 
‘Tho’ too many of my race, 

oying in the cruel chale, 

hee with eager fhouts purfue, 
Flying o’er the morning dew ; 
Judge not of us all by thofe, 
‘Trembler—all are not thy foes. 
Some there are of hearts humane, 
Where the gentler paflions reign, 
Thinking ftepdame nature hard, 
Pitying, view with kind regard, 
‘Thy untoward haplefs fate, 
And thy weak defencelefs ftate, 
Sale from terrors and alarms, 
Thou might’ft fhelter in their arms. 
Wandering o’er the vernal meads, 
Wbither contemplation leads, 

Or to mark the op’ning {pring, 
Or to hear the warblers fing, 

Or to wafte the lonely hours, 
Culling wildly {catter'’d flowers ; 
Or by Luna’s placid light, 

When I woo the filent night, 
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Pleas’d, Toft unfeen furvey 
All your 5 mage ain’rous play, 
Revelling in hafty he 

While unfcar’d by hated noife ; 
Should my errant teet too rude, 
On your frolic {port intrude ; 
Sho ld that hated form appear, 
Swift you fly in wildeft fear, 
Trembling feek a fafe retreat, 
Borne away on (inews flect. 




















Little timid creature fay, 


Why f {fo {wift you flee aw ay? 










Too int uch Cc aule th ou halt leed, 
Fearful wand’rer for thy dread; 








| Not a beaft on earth that goes 
ey ;fuch a holt of foes. 

) 

ti Hay ring on the iky, 

1 As # e oie paile rapt 
Harting from his airy fteep, 






On thy pl cid noo! da v flee Py 

Bears thee to the clitty brow 
Nodding o’er the main below, 

W here inmpatient for their food, 


Famifh’d fcream his callow brood, 


Or on earth, or in the air, 

Foes furround thee ev’ry where, 
Watching, or by night or day, 
Thee to make their def tin’d prey 
Ne’er exempt from fatal h: avins 
All thy life is but alarms. 
Chiefly: man’s tyranmic fway, 


He who boafts of reafon’s rayy 
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The B ecrar. 





Ile whofe heart alone can feel 
Pity’s foftly fighing thrill, 
By uncounted numbers flain, 
Balely defolates the plain. 
Panting o’er the we ary fel 
Whata favage joy it yiclds, 
Ev’ry little art to f il, 
Circumvent each fubtile wile, 
And with ftubborn patience trate, 
All the mazes of thry race, 


rye ry " ; , ; 
| lexh twit ec, yr sath lef worn, 













hou by blood Ly hounds are torte 


All thy fe 1 julti 
Thou who halt the favage trv'd. 
How canft thou in man co: 





The Beggar. 





THRO?’ the fields, as I ftray’d, when the 
fkies were ferene, 
When the corn’s pendent ears wildly wav'd 
in the breeze ; 
‘hen buftling at work the gay reapers were 
feen, 
1 Pomona’s rich bounties hung ripe on 
ibe trees, 


4 
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A poor Beegar I fas > fat on the ground, 


‘And I heard bes’ oft igh, and thus plain- 


tis ely {peak, 


Whilft his eye fad furvey’d the gay profpedt 
around, 
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When the foul of the wanderer could not re- 
pine, 

Who entreated an alms at the door of my 
cot. 


But alas! ftern misfortune’s rude hand has 
now torn 
From my heart ev’ry joy made it pleafure to 
live; 
And hopelefs, abandoned, I wander forlorn, 
To requeft the relief I exulted to give.” 


Ah me! andI heard him thus penfively wail, 
And I paft, as it feem’d, quite regardlefsly 
by, 
As the Beggar repeated his forrowful tale, 
Yet a tear—a foft tear gently ftole from my 
eye. 


From thy look, for the language of looks I be- 
lieve, 
Thou didft think I was hard, and unfeeling, 
I know ; 
But my heart—yes, my heart deeply figh’d to 
relieve— 
What I had not, poor Beggar, I could uot 
beltow. 
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An Address to those who are pleased with 
Noth ing. 


SOME fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much: 
You fpeak with life, in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain; 
You fall at once into a lower kev, 
‘That’s worfe—the dr ne-pipe of an humble bee. 
The fouthern fafh admits too ftrong a light, 
You rife and drop the curtain—now it’s night. 
He fhakes with cold—you {tir the fire and firive 
To make a blaze—that’s roafting him alive. 
Serve him with ven’fon, and he choofes fith ; 
With foale-that’s juft the fort he would not 

with. ) 
He takes what he at firft profefs'd to loath, 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet ftill o’erclouded with a conftant frown, 
He does not fwallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to pleafe him, vain on ev'ry plan, 
Himilelf fhould work that wonder, 1f he can— 
Alas! his efforts double his diftrefs, 
He likes your’s little, and his own {till lefs. 
Thus always tealing others, always teas’d 
His only pleafure is—to be difpleas’d. 
COWPERs 
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The Freeman. 


HE is the freeman whom the truth makes 
free, 

And all are flaves befide. There is not achain 
hat hellith toes, confederate for his harm, 

Can wind around kim, but he cafts it off 

With as much eafe as Samfon his green wyths. 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, though poor perhaps compar’a 

With thofe whofe manfions glitter in his fight, 

Calls the delightful fcen’ry all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the vallies his, 

And the refplendent rivers. His t’ enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence infpir'd, 

Can lift to heaven an unprefumptuous eye, 

Andf{miling fay—* My Father made them all.”’ 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphatis ot int’rett his, 

W hofe eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whofe heart with praife, and w hofe exalted 

mind 


With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 


That plann’d and built, and ftill upholds, a 


world 
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So cloth’d with beauty for rebellious man ¢ 
Yes—ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded foil, and ye may wa{te much good 
In fenfelefs riot ; but ye will not find, 

In feaft or in the chafe, in fong or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeach’d 

Of ufurpation, and to no man’s wrong, 
Approximates nature as his father’s work, 
And has a richer ufe of your’s than you. 

Fle is indeed a freeman. Free by birth, 

Of no mean city ; plann’d or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open’d, or the fea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
His freedom is the Tame i in ev'ry ftate ; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whofe ev’ry day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it lefs : 


For he has wings that neither ficknefs, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook fo narrow but he {preads them there 
With e ae ,andisatlarge. ‘Th’ oppreffor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 


© 
His {pirit takes, unconfcious of a chain ; 


And that to bind him is a vain attempt 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he 
dwells. 
COWPERs 
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A mind quite vacant isa mind distress’ d. 


LUCRATIVE offices are feldom loft ? 
For want of pow’rs proportion’d to the polt : 
Give e’en a dunce th’ employment he detires, 
Anc he foon finds the talent: itt require 5 
A voulinels with an income at his heels 
Furnifhes always oil for its own wheels. 
But 11) his arduous enterprile to clole 
His active years with indolent repole, 
He finds the labours of that {tate exceed 
His utmoft faculties, fevere indeed. | 
*lis ealy to refhign a toilfome place, 
But not to manage leifure with a grace ; 
Abfence of occupation is not reft, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind diftrefs'd. 
The vet’ran fteed, excus’d his tafk at length 

hee pay 


In kind compaffion of his failing ftrength, 


} ; 
‘ «1 : 7 ewe a , 
Au irn’d into the park or mead to graze, 


Exempt from future fervice all his day: , 
Th els a pleafure perfect in ats kind, 
Sine res at liberty, and fouff's the wind: 
But when his lord would quit the bufy road, 
‘¥ » talte.a yoy like that he has beltow d, 


Tle proves Tefs hapy an his favour'd brute, 


4% 
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A life of eafe a diflicu It pur {yit. 
COWPER. 





No. III. Vor. II. 


FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZIXE. 


The Moralist. 


‘© The Lord is in his holy Temple ; let ali 
“ the earth keep filence before him.” 


IT is, no doubt, aftonifhing to many, 


even on the moft curfory view of. the 
fcenes which are daily tranfacting before 
them, to remark, in the prefent day, the 
almoft univerfal prevalence of infidelity 
and diffipation ; more particularly, among 
the youth: thofe who are now entering 
the world, with pleating hopes of rifing 
to future eminence and fame, and who 
are anticipating fcenes of joy and happi- 
nefs, which they conceive it will be their 
lot to experience, when they are freed 
from thofe bonds with which they think 
they are at prefent wryrvstiy confined. 


Alas! how giddy—how thoughtlefs are 
N 
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they. Toffed in tumults of defire and 
expectation, they very feldom have either 
inclination or power to recall their fcat- 
tered thoughts, and let Reafon refume 
her empire, and deftroy notions, at once 
vifionary, and prejudicial to their future 
eace. Thefe. whofe hearts, inftead of 
ore the {cats of every virtue, and in 
which every noble fentiment ought to be 
nurtered and cherifled, fuffer themfelves 
to be drawn afide from the path of recti- 
tude, and allured by the fafcinatins: 
charms of vice, who, dreffed in her mott 
fplendid garb, and affluming- the name of 
‘¢ Innocent Pleafure, and Recreation,”’ 
captivates: their hearts, and blinds their 
eyes, fo that * they fee not” the path of 
deftruétion before them: deflruction— 
of every moral, virtuous principle they 
Mic Vv poft: {s, Seldom indeed, do the y 
retire within themfelves, abltradt their 
thoughts even a few moments from the 
feenes which fo ftrongly enchain their at- 
tention, turn fram the haunts of * foll, 
aud ret,” and commune with Him who 
!s waiting for admifion into ‘* his holy 
Temple,” and “keep filence before Him 
who 1s all glorious,” receive his inltrucit. 
ons with reverence, and obey his pre- 
cepts with delight ; te permit the “ whiil- 
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wind to pafs by,” and liften. attentively 
to that * ftill fmall voice,”? whofe admo- 
nitions cannot be salabate for it {peaks 
in * language clear and intelligible,” 


“ Tt ftrikes the foul with awe profound, 
“ Affects the gay, alarms the fair.’’ 


Nor is the Public Incence of adoration 
before the Moft High often attended to. 
Hew often does “Lhe beams of God’s 

own hallowed day” fhine upon thofe, 
who profefs themfelves to be the votaries 

of the Chriftian Religion, not attending 
even in his outward “ Temples,” to offer 
unto him the joyful facrifice of a “ pure 
heart,” acceptable in the higheft degree 
in his fig ght, but trifling away that day 
which He himfelf has rendered holy, in 
Various amufements fuited to eradicate 
every remaining moral principle they may 
be in poffeffion of. How often, notwith- 
ftanding their profeflions, do they will. 

this Day “ over and paft,” that they may 
act over again the bufy fcenes in which 
they have been engaged during the patt 
week ? How often are they ready to cry 
out, ‘* When will the new meon be gone, 
that we may fell corn, and the Sabbath 
that we may put forth wheat?”? How can 
thefe lien to the admonitions of the 
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Moft high, when they defpife his holy 
commandments, and defeat the purpofe 
for which they were created? Thofe who 
are lefs fcruptious in this refpedt, fchemes 
of pleafure entirely occupy: to thefe in- 
deed, the Sabbath is a day of more hurry 
than any of the feven: itis truly, ‘*‘ no 
day of reft to them.” 

And even thofe who wifh to appear 
before men, as warm advocates for the 
caufe of Religion, what inattention do 
they difplay in the fanétuaries of God? 
The counfels of his minifters are flight- 
ed, ** his altars broken down :”’ when they 
return from His Temples, they are no 
wifer, no better than if they had not been 
prefent. His facred truths are remem- 
bered no more ; his precepts difregarded 
and forgotten. By thefe means they are 
{trangers to that 








——*‘ fource of fterling joy, 
“ That Poverty itfelf cannot deftroy,”’ 


that perpetual funfhine of the breaft, 
which ‘“‘dignifies the heart, and adds 
luftre to the mind” which poffeffes it, and 
the value of which, the virtuous man 
alone cantruly appreciate. By the ftrong 
attraction with which the world and its 
pleafures perpetually draws them, it in- 
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deed becomes ‘ abufed ;” they trample 
as it were, under their feet, the blefling, 
with which they are favoured by a kind 
and merciful being. 

The benefits of public worfhip are fo 
great, and fo evident, that it is not ne- 
ceflary for me to infift on them here ; yet 
manifeftas they appear to be, how great 
is the omiffion of this moft important du- 
ty, which we owe to our great Benefa€tor 
and Preferver. How often do we ne- 
elect to thank Him for his favours? Can 
we look forward with “ juft expe¢tati- 
on” to that period when we fhall be 
‘* made perfect,’’—when we fhal!l become 
joyful companions of the “ Angels of 
Light,” if we concern not ourfelves here, 
in being fitted to enjoy thofe exalted plea- 
tures, whichwe are told will be the allot- 
ment of thofe “ who have walked up- 
rightly on earth,’ and who have rendered 
the meed of praife and gratitude to Him 
who truly deferves it from our hands ? 
Gsratitude to our /e//ow-creatiures has been 
highly commended by man, writers ; 


‘ Sweetis the breath of vernal fhower, 
“* The bee's collected treafure fweet, 
“ Sweet, Mulic’s citing fall: but iweeter yet 
by far, 
Vhe {til!, finall voice of Gratituce. 
N 2 GRAXe 
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If this emotion be fo highly honourable 
to the human heart, when applied to the 
remembrance of favours from our fellow 
mortals, how much more pure and exalt- 
ed mult it then be, when it is breathed 
from the inmoft receffes of the foul, in 
** liberal effufions” to the Mott High, 
whom we owe it, for receiving fo many 
bleflings, far fuperior to thofe. pleafures 
which can be conferred on us by friends, 
by ‘* wealth or fame:” how ple aling to 
be able to exclaim with fincerity, 


** Eternal Power from whom thefe bleiflings 
flow,” 
Let every thing which I may fee,—every 
thing I may feel, 
Still lift my foul to Thee ; 
6 ; And let me ever, ’midft thy bountics reife, 
An bumble note of thankfulnefs and praife ! 


’ 


FARMER S BOY 





Atd what place, I would afk, can be 
more ptoper for offering unto God the 
incence of adoration, and coming “ be- 
fore his prefence with Thankfgiving,” 
than his outward Temples: thofe places 
which are purpofely confecrated to devo- 
tion—where his people are affembled 
jointly to w orfhip him, and Piety wafts 
the acceptable incence of their united 
prayers before his Throne: where the 
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mind can be drawn from the cares which | 
commonly opprefs it, and weaken its en- 
ergies, and be empowered to rife fuperior 
tu them, and to ** worlhip him in {pirit 
and in truth?” 

You, my young friends, to whom I’ 
now wilh to addrefs myfelf, will not, I 
trult, fuffer yourfelves to be caught w ith 
the multitude “in the rapidly whirling 
vortex”? of pleafure, nor permit your 
hearts to be captiy ated by folly, and 
allured by the * minions of fin?’ and the 
“ minifters of vice” into the gulf of des 
ftruction. Avoid then, I intreat you, 
the te mptations which furround, and 
which will inevitably entrap you without 
you fhun them, Ofte nfeek Him, both in 
private and in public, who looketh down 
with delight upon thofe who * fear him :” 
often enter his ** holy Temples” with 
reverence and adoration. ‘There, at leaft, 
futfer your minds to enjoy recollection : 
let there ev ery worldiy adventitious 
thought be fhut out, and * keep filence 
before him:” liften to the promulgation 
of his facred Truths with attention, and 
let them be deeply impreffive. Enkindle 
within your breatts the feraphic flame ; 
let your {pirits be elevated before the 
‘throne of Grace,” the feat of the Moft 
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High, and you will receive flrength from 
bor e, which will enable you to guard 
againtt the follies and vices fo prevalent 
in this “age of fin.” Venerate Him 
with ‘ filent gratitude—the homage of 
the heart, and 


‘ His facred name for ever blefs. 
‘¢ Where'er the circling fun difplays, 
“ Fis rifing beams, or fetting rays, 
* Due praile to His great name addrefs.” 


You willbe by thefe means enabled, when 
your heads are ‘‘filvered o’er withage,’’to 
have the pleafing hope of foon enjoving 
the privilege of angels, of feeing vour 
‘s+ Maker face to face,” and of contem- 
plating his glorics with extatic pleafure, 
without fatiety : and you will then expe- 
rience an antic ipation ofafuture refidence 
with the ‘ beatific fpirits” of light, in 
thofe regions, 


Where 
“ The pealing anthem {wells the note ot 
Praife.”’ 





+ 
GRAY. 


and ‘‘ where the wicked ceafe from trou- 
bling,’ ’ where te a are no more. 
and the foul ‘‘ weary”? of her labours, 
fiads an everlafing 6 weft.” There. 
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freed from the infirmities of human na. 
ture—the “ fhackles of mortality” you 
can truly render unto Him the fincere 
tribute of thankfgiving, for an eternal 
Redemption from the * bonds of fin ;” for 


‘* Tis he deftroys death’s baneful fting, 
“ And bids the grave’s dread horrors fly ; 
‘© The choirs of heav’n his triumph fing, 


‘© And hail him vitor through the fky.”’ 
, a F 


Omar, or the Punishment of Avarice. 


AS Omar, the hoary and the wife, 
was fitting at the door of his cell, he 
looked up towards the defert, and faw a 
cloud of duft that afcended from earth to 
heaven: the carayan was returning from 
Cairo with merchandize and treafure ; 
he heard a confufed murmur of various 
founds, and at length the camels and the 
multitude appeared. When they came 
up, Omar beckoned with his hand, and 
cried out, hear me ye fons of traffic, ye 
labourers of anxiety and forrow: Gold is 
bright as the morning, but fatal as the 
ftorm at midnight; beware of the filent 
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approach of the ferpent, beware of the 
beauty of woman, but chiefly. beware o| 
the power of gold. It is produc ed among 
poifons in.the bowels of the earth, and 
its fruits are calamity and guilt. The 
caravan ftopped, for every one reveren- 
ced the wifdom and virtue of Omar. I 
will tell you, faid Omar, the adventures 
Of Sadir, Haran, and Zimur. 

Sadir, Haran, and Zimur, Were 
friends ; amiable and young, their feet 
had yet not deviated from the paths of 
virtue. They fet out together ona jour- 
ney, and as they were travelling along 
the plains of Indoftan, it happened that 
they foundatreafure. This was at once the 
teft of virtue and friendthip. Every heart 
throbbed, and every brealt was opened to 
mirth and pleafure. ‘To divide it, would 
have been an outrage on the delicacy and 
confidence of their amity. Let the 
bounty of heaven, faid they, be the com- 
mon bleffing of us all. Mutually to fhare 
without divifion, will at once gratify and 
increafe our confidence and love. As 
they had now the means of enjoyment, 
they determined to enjoy: they trav elled 
by fhorter ftages, and they procured eve- 
ry accommodation that wealth could buy. 
When they reached the next town, Zi- 
‘mur was deputed by Sadir and Haran to 
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bh procure them provifions, an office that 
oO! fuited his tafte, his knowledge, and his 
ay activity, As fconas he was gone, Sadir 
ud and Haran fixed their eves upon the trea- 
Te fure, and fat fome time filent: at length 
ne they flole a glance at each other, each 
I was confcious to his own wifh, and 
28 thought he faw it reflected irom the 

countenance of his friend. ‘They began 
‘e a converfation, in which this wifh was 
‘t mutually difclofed by almoft impercept:- 
yf ble degrecs. If we fhould now fecure 
e this gold and depart, and Sadir, whom 
7 could Zimur blame but his own indifcre- 
t tion ; would it not make two more happy 
: than three? Shall we not gain at leaft 
t what he wiil lofe, and can we deferve 
an opportunity that we neglect to im- 
pros e: 





The wife ouly, faid Haran, are ap- 
pointed to profperity: Zimur has no 
rightto fhare the treafure with us, and we 
hall only fulfil an unchangable decree 
if we kee i. the whole i ourtelves, Itis 
true, replied Sadir; but ifhe thould again 
findus, he may queftion the determina: 
tion, and claim his part; this, faid Ha- 
ran, muft be prevented. ‘The dead are 
fileut, and ceafe from troubling. Such 
was the wifh that geld excited in_ the 
hearts of Sadir and Taran, and fuch was 
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the crime by which it was to be accom- 
plifhed. Zimur returned in the even- 
ing, weary with labour, and pleafed with 
the anticipation of refrefhment and rett. 
But his affociates feized him at a difad- 
vantage, extended him upon the earth, 
and ftrangled him with his turban. 

When he was dead, they fat down to 
the repaft he had prov ided for them : but 
in a few moments the hand of death was 
upon them. They became pale, they 
fhuddered; a cold fweat covered their 
limbs, and they gazed at each other with- 
out power to fpeak. Inthis fpeechlefs 
agony of defpair and horror, the ftruggle 
of nature for life was fhort, and both 
funk down together, were convulfed, 
groaned and expired. 

Was this the work of a divine avenger? 
Did the Almighty punith by controlling 
Nature, and was the Juitice miraculous, 
that guilt might tremble ?—Is not Nature 
the handmaid of the Almighty, and 
wickednefs the caufe of his difpleafure ? 
Zimur had poifoned the food he had ob- 
tained, that he might the more eafily fe- 
cure the treafure, and get rid of his com- 
panions. 

The treafure is now without a mafler, 
to whom fhall it belong. Let not your 
hearts, ye fons of men defire it, even in 
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fecret, left the crimes ye now tremble at, 
ye may be ere long induced to commit 





















h yourfely es, and without regret. 
be 
. 
* — 
O Geography of the United States of 
it America. 
s 
v AS the Geography of the country in 
r which we live, is interefting to every 
\° reader, a few pages of this number of our 
8 Magazine, fhall be employed in giving a 
¢ brief fketch of the fcience. The limits we 
h have prefcribed to ourfelves neceflarily | 
a confine us to the mere outlines, but it will 
be our aim to render thefe as inftructiy eC, | 
: as fo narrow a compafs will permit. Ifwe | 
4 only excite, in the mind of the juvenile 
y reader, a defire to purfue this manly and | 
C ufeful fludy, in its various details, we 
1 {hall accomplifh no mean object. 
? 
- The United,States 
, ARE fituate between the latitudes of 
31° and 46° north, and 8° eaft and 24° 
y weft, longitude from Philadelphia, or 
r O 
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64° and 96° welt, from the meridian of 
London.—They contain about 1250 miles 
in length, and 1040 in breadth, which, 
by computation, yield rather more than 
a million of fquare miles of land and wa- 
ter. Of this {pace about one twelfth part 
is covered with water, 

The peace of 1783, by which the 
contelt between Great Britain, and her 
quondam colonies, was terminated, 
confirmed to the United States, not 
only all the territory they then poffeffed, 
hut a vaft extent of Indian country, and 
the ufe and benefits af one half of thofe 
immenfe lakes, which bound the Ameri- 
can States on the weft and north welt. 
The whole of this latter traét, which 

contains more than 200 millions of acres, 
together with other fmaller portions of 
land, fouth of the river Ohio, have been 
ceded by the thirteen original States, to 
the Federal Government, and are now 
pledged as a fund for finking the conti- 
nental debt. 

Canars AND Lakers. It may be af- 
ferted with fafety, that no part of the 
globe is fo well wateeual with {prings, 
rivulets, rivers and lakes, asthe territorv 
of the United States. By means ot thet 
various waters the country ts chequcred 
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into anumber of iflands and peninfulas. 
The canals between the Sufquehannah 
and Delaware, between Pafjuetank and 
Elizabeth rivers, in Virginia, and be- 
tween the Schuylkill and Sufquehannah, 
when perfeéted, will open a communica- 
tion from the Carolinas, to the weftern 
counties of Pennfylvania and New York. 
The improvement of the Potomack will 
give a paflage from the Southern States 
to within a {mall diftance from the lakes. 
The canal of Delaware and Chefapeak 
will open the communication from South 
Carolinato New-Jerfey, Delaware, Penn- 
fylvaniaand New-York. Were thefe, and 
the canal between Afhly and Cooper ri- 
vers, in South Carolina, the canals in the 
northern part of the ftate of New-York, 
and thole of Maffachufetts and New 
Hampthire, all completed, North Ame- 
rica would thereby be converted into a 
clufter of large and fertile iflands, com- 
municating eafily with each other, at a 
{mall expence, and in moft parts without 
the uncertainty and danger of the feas. 
There is nothing in other parts of the 
globe which refembles the prodigious 
chain of lakes in this quarter. They may 
be properly termed inland feas of frefh 
water, In the courfe of another century 
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their banks will be planted with populous, 
commercial, and manufacturing towns, 
unlefs difcord and anarchy check our 
growth and improvement. 

Rivers. The rivers of this country are 
numerous, and fome of them very large. 
The Miffifippi receives the waters of the 
Ohio and Illinois, and their various bran- 
ches on the eaft ; and of the Miffouri and 
other rivers on the welt. Its fource is 
not well known, but fuppofed to be 3000 
miles from the fea, purfuing the courfe 
of the river, which runs in a very 
crooked dire&tion. The diftance from 
New Orleans to the Ohio, which ina 
{traight line, is but about 460 miles, is 
more than 850 by water. During the 
vernal and autumnal floods, this river is 
very high, and the current flrong. It 
defcends in thefe seafons at the rate of 
five miles an hour, but in common, not 
much fafter than two miles. It empties 
itfelf into the bay of Mexico, a little be- 
low the Ifland of New Orleans. From 
the Ibberville to the fea it overflows it’s 
banks twice a year, and leaves them co- 
vered, at its recefs, with a fertilizing 
flime. The Ohio is a moft beautiful ri- 
ver: its current gentle, waters clear, and 
its bofom fmooth and unbroken by rocks 
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andrapids. At Pittfburgh itis about one 
quarter of a mile wide. Its length by 
exact meafurement is 1188 miles. At 
the laft mentioned place, it lofes its name, 
branching into the Monangahela and Al- 
legany.— Lhe entrance into almoft all the 
rivers, inlets, and bays from New Hamp- 
fhire to Georgia, is from fouth eat to 
north welt. Suffice it that we only men- 
tion the names of the other principal rivers 
of the United States. The Connecticut, 
North, Delaware, Sufquehannah, Potow- 
mack, Rappahannock, York, and James 
rivers are the molt noted, and are all 
large and navigable. 

Bays. The Coalt of North America is 
indented with numerous bays; fome of 
them are equal in fize to any in the known 
world. The principal are ; the bay of St. 
Laurence, the bay of F undy , (where the 
tides rife to a great height, and flow fo 
rapidly as fometimes to overwhelm ani- 
mals feeding on the fhore.) Long Ifland 
Sound, and the bays of Delaware and 
Chefape ak ; the latter 170 miles in length, 
and from fev en to cighteen miles broad. 

Facr. or THE Count ny. It is happily 
variegated with plains and mountains, 
hills and valleys. In the parts eaft of the 
Allegany mountains, in the fouthern 
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ftates, the country for 60 or 70 miles in 
breadth, is level and free from ftone. At 
the bottom of the banks of fome of the 
rivers, 15 or 20 feet below the furface of 
the earth, have been found layers of logs, 
leaves and fand; fome in a found flate, 
which appear to have been fuddenly cover- 
ed toaconfiderable depth. On the banks 
of the Savannah river, about 90 miles 
from the fea, ina direét line, there is a 
remarkable collection of oyfter-fhells of 
an uncommon magnitude. Thisridge of 
fhells runs in a northeaft, and fouthwett 
direction, nearly parallel to the fea coat, 
and occupies a fpace of many miles in 
breadth. ‘Thefe phenomena, as they 
cannot otherwife be eafily accounted for, 
feem to prove that a great part of the flat 
country, ealt of the Allegany, was, at 
fome former period, covered by the fea. 
Mountains. There are many ridges 
of mountains, of various fizes, interfect- 
ing this country, but the principal is that 
long and towering range, cailed the Al- 
lepany Mountains, whic ‘h extends througl: 
its whole extent, in a north-eafterly and 
fouth-wefterly direction, nearly paralleb 
to the fea coaft. This range has been 
defcriptively ftited the back bone of the 
United States, and gives rite tothe prin- 
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cipal rivers which flow through them into 
the Atlantic Ocean on the eatt, as well as 
into the lakes and the river Mifhifippi on 
the weft. 

Sort anD Propuce. In the United 
States are to be found almoft every kind 
of foil which the earth affords. In fome 
or other parts, they produce all the vari- 
ous kinds of fruits and grains, pulfe and 
hortuline plants and roots, that are to be 
found in dubcps, befides a variety of na- 


tive productions. In the eaftern ftates 
wheat is liable to be blafted, but the crops 
of rye and Indian corn are exuberant. 
Yruits are to be met with in great plenty. 
One apple-tree has been known to pro- 


duce feven barrels of cyder, and one 
peach-tree feven or eight hundred fine 
peaches. ‘The middle ftates contain the 
principal granaries of wheat, but in late 
years, their crops have often been greatly 
injured by the Heffian fly. In the fouth- 
ern {tates the foil feems bef adapte d tor 
the cultivation of tobacco, rice, indigo 
and cotton, ‘The latter ftates produce 
alfo fnake-root, ginfang, faflaparitla, and 
fome other medical fimples. In gener? 
the richeft foils are removed 60 or eigh- 
ty miles from the ocean. The land, ale 
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moft every where, is well ftocked with 
timber of all the molt ufeful kinds. 
Animats. The territory of the Unit- 
ed States contains about one fourth of all 
the different fpecies of quadrupeds of the 
known world; and fome of them larger 
than have been difcovered in any other 
quarter. Among the latter, the moft 
remarkable is the Mammoth, a fpecies 
which is fuppofed to be extinét, butthe 
bones of which have lately been difcover- 
ed in various parts of the United States. 
After many years fearch, a complete 
ikeleton has been collected by the perfe- 
vering induftry of C. W. Peale, and is 
exhibited at his Mufeum in Philadelphia, 
for the gratification of the curious. There 
is a tradition among the natives that, in 
ancient times, a herd of Mammoths came 
to the Big-bone-licks, and began to de- 
ftroy all the other animals which were 
created for the ufe of the Indians; but 
the Great Man above, looking down and 
feeing this, was fo enraged, that he 
feized his lightning, and hurled his bolts 
among them, until the whole were flaugh- 
tered, except the big bull, who, prefent- 
ing his forehead to the fhafts, fhook them 
off as they fell; but at length, miffing 
one, it wounded him on the fide ; where- 
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upon, Pringmng sound, he bounded over 
the Ohio, the Wabath, the Illinois, and 
finally over the great lakes, where he is 
living at this day. 

Birnvs. The birds of America, fays 
Catefby, generally exceed thofe of Eu- 
rope inthe beauty and variety of their 
plumage, but are inferior, in the melody 
of their notes. They are moflly birds of 
pallage, which arrive from the fouthward, 

ut it is not known from what diftance 
they come. Few of them ftop to hatc!: 
their young in Virginia, Carolina, Geox- 
gia or Florida, but pafs through thefe 
{tates in the fpring, to thofe which are fi- 
tuate more to the north. The Eagle, 
the pheafant, grous and patridge, the 
ke pecker, crow, blue jay, robin, 
marth wren, the fnow bird, and {wallow, 
are nearly all the land birds which conti- 
nue the whole year to the northward of 
Virginia. 

Ampurprous Reprites. Among thefe, 
the moft remarkable 1s the alligator, or 
american crocodile, as itis fometimes call- 
ed. This is a very large and ugly crea- 
ture, of amazing {trength and {wiftnefs 
in the water. Its principal food are fith 
and infecéts, though they are fond of the 
fiefh of dogs and ay and in the warm- 
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er climates will attack aman. They are 
from twelve to twenty-three feet iA 
length; their bodics are as large at that 
of a horfe, and are covered with horny 
plates or fcales, faid to be impenetrable 
by a rifle-ball. The upper jaw of this 
animal only moves, and this it raifes fo 
as to form aright angle with the lower 
one. It opens its mouth, while it baiks 
in the fun, on the banks of rivers and 
creeks, and when filled with flies, and 
other infects, it fuddenly lets fall the up- 
“per jaw, and thus fecures its prey. The 
old feed alfo on the young alligators, till 
they become large enough to efcape from 
them. By this Providential deftination 
their brood is checked in its increafe ; 
otherwife they would renderfome parts of 
America uninhabitable. 

Serpents. Thefe are very numerous, 
and of various kinds, particularly in the 
fouthern ftates. Some are innocent, and 
others extremely venemous, but where 
they are the moft to be dreaded, the 
great Author of Nature has provided va- 
rious plants and herbs, which afford cer- 
tain relief to perfons bitten. The Rat. 
tle-fnake may be ranked among the lar- 
geft. They are from four to fix feet in 
length, and from four to fix inches dia- 
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meter. Their rattles confift of feveral 
horny bags, forming their tails, which, 
when they move, make a rattling noife, 
and warn people of their approach. T hey 
will not attack a perfon, unlefs previoufly 
provoked, when they throw their bodies 
into fpiral coils ; they become inflated 
with rage ; their head and neck are flat- 
tened; their eyes and forked tongues 
become as red as a flame; and they ne- 
ver {trike unlefs fure of their mark. 
Porutation. The United States of 
America are compofed of almott all the 
various nations, languages, characters, 
and religions which Europe can furnith. 
The greater and better part are of Britith 
defcent, and the Englith is the common 
language of the country. Being col- 
leéted from various countries, and form- 
ed under different governments, habits, 
cuftoms and religions, they have not yet 
afimilated to that degree, as to confti- 
tute a national character; and from the 
facility with which foreigners are ftill 
admitted to all the privileges of a native 
citizen, it may be long before a national 
character will be formed. When the 
Cenfus was taken in1790,the mhabitants, 
including flaves, were . about 
four millions, a nd when the laft enuireraes 
























enfuing ftatement. 
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tion was made in 1801, they had increaf- 
ed to 5,170,000, as will appear by the 

















Diftricts or Total 

"Territories. Slaves, aateal 
New Hampthire 8) 183,858 
Rhode Iiland 380] 69,122 
Maffachufetts 5749564 
Conecticut 951] 251,002 
Vermont 154,46¢ 
New York 20,615] 586,05¢ 
New Jerfey 12,433] 211,146 
Penntylvania 1,706] 602,36, 
Delaware 6,153) 64,27: 
Maryland 1039302) 322,126 
“Virginia 346,968] 886,14¢ 
North Carolina 133,296| 478,103 
South Carolina 146,151] 345959! 
Georgia 59,699} 162,686 
Kentucky 405343] 220,95: 

Venelee 
Territory N. W. Ohio 45536< 
Indian Territory 135 5:64) 
Mifhifippi Territory 2.480 8.8<c 

Votal | 575,020]5,17253 


* Reprefentatives to Ree. 
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By the foregoing flatement, which 
correfponds with the returns made to 
government, it appears that the propor- 
tion of flaves to free perfons is as eight to 
fourteen, in all the {tates fouth of Penn- 
fyivania and Delaware, taken together, 
and in fome of them nearly as. fix to 9. 
This is a fubjeét of the greateft impor- 
tance to thole ftates, and calls imperi- 
oully for their molt ferious attention. 
With fuch a body of opprefled and dil- 
contented flaves about their houfes, the 
peace and fafety of their country 1s con. 
ftantly endange red. The attempts which 
have already Tieots made, prove the reali. 
ty and magnitude of the danger, and 
ought to render them extremely cautious 
of doing any thing that has the molt dif 
tant tendency to kindle up the flames of 
civil war between the States ; forthe ve- 
ry firft gun that will be fired will burft the 
bands of thofe flaves, and be a fignal for 
univerfal conflagration and maflacre. 

CoysTITUTION AND GovenrNMENT. 

Till the commencement of the war of 
1775, the United States were in fubjedt- 
ion to Great Britain, and under the ju- 
rifdiction of governors appointed by the 
king, in all of them, except Rhode Il. 
and and Conne@licut, which cleded their 
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own governor ; but in July t776, having 
declared themfelves free and indepe ndent, 
they publifhed Articles of Confederation 
and perpetual Union, under the title of 
The Unitrep Sratres or AMERICA. 
Thefe articles, though they were fuffici- 
ent to bind the States together, during 
the war, were found to be: inadequate to 
the purpofes of a Federal government, 
ina ftate of peace. A convention was 
therefore called to contider of the neceffa- 
ry amendments. ‘[his convention met in 
the fummer of 1787, when the articles, 
forming the prefent Conftitutton of the 
United State: s, were drawn up and agreed 
to. 

By this frame of government, the 
legislative powers are velted in a Con- 
srefs of the United States, to confilt ofa 
Senate and a Houfe of Reprefentatives. 
‘The Senate is compoled of two Senators 
from cach State, chofen by the Legifla- 
ture thereof for fix years. Each Senator 
has one vote.—The Reprefentatives are 
chofen every two years by the peo} ple of 
the feveral States, in the proportion of 
one Member for thirty-three thoufand 
inhabitants. The Reprefentatives choofe 
their own fpeaker and other officers, anc 
have the exclufive power of tmpeach- 
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ment. ‘The Senate have the fole power 

























ing 
nt, to try impeachments. When the Prehi- 
on dent of the United States 1s tried, the 
of chief Judge fhall fitas Prefident of the 
A. court; and no perfon fhall be convicted 
Cl- without the concurrence of two thirds of 
ne the members prefente The congrefs thall 
to affemble at leaft once in every year. 
it, Each houfe thall judge of the elections, 
as returns and qualifications of its members. 
a- A majority of each fhall conftitute a quo- 
in rum. ‘lhe Senators and Reprefentatives 
S, fhallreceive a compenfation tor their fer- 
le vices, to be paid out of the treafury of 
a the United States, which is fixed at pre- 
fent, at fix dollars per diem. ‘They fhall 
e in all cafes except treafon, felony, and 
- breach of the peace, be privilege d ‘from 
a arreft during the feflions of Congrefs, and 
in going and returning from the fame. 
s For any fpeech in either Houfe, they fhall 
, not be queftioned in any other place. All 
' laws fhall have the approbation of the 
C Prefident of the United States, or be re- 
{ enacted by at lealt two thirds of both 
! houfes. ‘The powers of Congrefs are to 
levy taxes, borrow money, regulate coin, 





eftablifh poft offices, raife armies, regus 
late commerce, declare war, &c. 
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The Executive power thall be velted in 
a Prefident of the United States, chofen 
by electors, who fhall hold his office for 
four years. His falary fhall not be in- 
creafed or diminifhed during his term of 
office. He fhall be Commander in Chiet 
of the army and navy of the United 
States. He fhall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons, except in cafes of 
impeachments. By and with the confent 
of two thirds of the Senate he fhall have 
power to make treaties with foreign nati- 
ons. He fhall nominate and appoint Am- 
baffadors, Confuls, Judges of Supreme 
Court, and all other officers not otherwife 
appointed. fe fhall receive foreign am- 
baffadors, commiffion all the officers of 
the United States, and take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed. 

The judiciary power of the United 
States, fhall be vefted in one Supreme 
Court, and fuch inferior Courts as the 
Congrefs fhall from time to time ordain 
andeftablifh. The judges of thefe courts 
to hold their offices during eaad behaviour, 
and fhall receive for their fervices a com- 
penfation, which fhall not be diminithed 
during their continuance in office. So 
{trong a provifion has the Conftitution 
made to fecure the independence of the 
judicators. 
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Revexver, Finances, &c. The Re- 
venues of the United States arife from 
duties on the tonnage of velicls, on im- 
ported goods, wares and merchandize, 
and from certaim internal duties. ‘Lhey 
vary every year, but mutt increafe with 
the popylation of the country, as long as 
it remains in a ftate of peace. Accordi: 
to the laft report of the Secretary or ¢ 
Treafury, the total revenue of the Unit- 
ed States amounted to about 10,600,000 
Dollars, and the various expences of go- 
vernment, including the interefts on the 
foreign and domeftic debts, to about 
10,500,000 Dollars. 

Minirary Force py Sea ann Lanp. 
The principal military force of the Unit- 
ed States, is a well difciplined militia, 
which amount to about feven or ©); he 
hundred thoufand men. Befides this ar- 
my of citizen foldiers, there are two 
troops ef cavalry, two regiments of ar- 
tillerifts and engineers, and four regi- 
ments of infantrv, employed as guards 
and garrifons. The navy confifts of fix 
frigates of 44 guns, two of 36 guns, and 
three of 32 guns, part of which is laid up 
in ordinary at the City of Wafhington. 

P 2 
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Reciciox. Ina country fettled by 
emigrants from all the nations in Eu- 
rope, where no one religion is eftablith- 
ed, and where all are tolerated, fome of 
all the various Chriftian fects are to be 
found. Of thefe the Congregationalills, 
or Independents, are the moft numerous. 
In New England alone, there are up- 
wards of 1000 congregations of this deno- 
mination. Next to the Congregationalills 
the Prefbyterians are the moft numerous. 
The greateft part of them refide in the 
middle States. ‘hey reckon about 440 
congregations, Befides thefe two focie- 
ties, there is a very ref{peétable number, 
feattered through mott of the States, of 
Episcopalians, Baptilts, Friends, Me- 
thodifts, Roman Catholics, Moravians, 
Gserman Lutherans and German Calva- 
nilts.—-Fach focicty fupports its own pub- 
lic teachers. 





The Athenians. 


OF all the Greck nations the Atheni- 
ans were the molt learned and ingenious ; 
and itis remarked, I think by Patercu- 
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lus, that itfeemed as if the seui* of all 
the Grecians were enclofed within the 
confines of Attica, although their bodies 
were f{pread over all the other parts of 
Greece. It may be faid to have been 
the land of philofophers, orators, poets, 
painters, mulicians, {culptors, and come- 
dians ; but there, fays Charpentier, we 
might alfo have found impotters, liars, 
flanderers, envious men, idlers, and 
cheats, 

Of the degeneracy of the Athenians in 
the time of Philip, | fhall tranfcribe Dr. 
Leland’s very animated account, from his 
Tife and Reign of Philip King of Mace- 
don. Perhaps an Engl shman may not be 
able to read it, without making fome 
melancholy applications t6 a nation, but 
too nearly refembling them. 

66 It may not be thought untworthy of 
attention,” fays Dr. Leland, ‘* to exa- 
mine what was the manner of private life 
in Athens, at the eve of its downfall, 
when every part of its government be- 
trayed fuch total corruption and depra- 
vity. 

“ A love for public fpectacles was the 
firft thing which the youth were taught. 
There, every object which could inflame 
their paffions, was prefented to their view | 
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they hung with an effeminate pleafure on 
the mufical airs with which women were 
employed to enervate and captivate them ; 
they walted their important hours, whic h 
fhould have been devoted todife ipline and 
tnftruétion, in wanton dalliance with the 
performers, and lavifhed their fortunes, 
and their vigour, in an infamous com- 
merce with thefe, and other women of 
abandoned characters.”’ 

“The fchools of their philofophers 
were in vain open for their inftruction ; 
and, pofibly, thefe might have been held 
in fome contempt, as fitted only for the 
formal and the reclufe, and beneath the 
notice of the man of bufinefs, deftined to 
the exalted and active fcenes of life. 
Thus, the younger men entered into 
what is now called the world, totally ig- 
norant, and confiderably corrupted; al- 


_ ready accuftomed to regard all felfith gra- 


tifications, as their chief happinefs, and 
prepared to acquire the means of thefe 
gratifications, by the moft fordid, or the 
moft iniquitous practices.” 

‘* Their love of money, or their inca- 
pacity for more rational entertainment, 
engaged them in gaming; which when 
frequently indulged, is well known to 
grow into an infatuating habit, which 












Dr. Saunderson. 





tafte and reflection cannot always fubdue 
Magnificent and coflly feafls were now 
alfo become honourable diftinctions at 
Athens. The fordid gratification of their 
palate became the ftudy, and exercifed 
the invention, of its inhabitants. Thus 
was their wealth lavifhly and ignobly 
wafted, while the public exigencies were 
{paringly and reluctantly fupplied.” 

‘ Athenwus has recorded one aimof 
incredible inftance of their depravity. 
They had lately, as we learn fro m this 
author, conferred the freedom of their 
city, (the higheft compliment ufually 
paid to kings and potentates) on two 
men, whofe only merit was, that their 
father had been eminent in the art of 
cookery, and was famous for having in- 
troduced new fauces.”’ 
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Account of Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, Pro- i 
JSessor of Mathematics at Cambridge ik 









WHEN he was an infant, he loft his 
fight by the fmall-pox, and at fuch an 
early age, that he did not remember ever 
to have feen, He had no more ideas of 
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light than a perfon born blind. Not. 
withftanding this misfortune, he acquir- 
ed fuch furprifing knowledge of mathe- 
matics, that the profefiorfhip at Cam. 
bridge was conferredon him. His lec- 
tures were remarkably perfpicuous ; and 
the reafon afligned for it is, that he ufed 
to addrefs his pupils as f they were all 
deprived of fight. What appears more 
fingular is, that he alfo gave lectures up- 
on Optics, 

Saunderfon, by only paffing his hand 
over a number of medals, could diftin- 
guifh the falfe from the true, even when 
they were fo well counterfeited, as to 
deceive the practifed eyes of a connoil- 
feur; he could judge of the exadinefs of 
mathematical inftruments, by running his 
fingers over the divifions. He was fen- 
fible of the leaft vicifitude in the air, and 
he perceived, particularly in calm wea- 
ther, the prefence of objects that were at 

afmall diftance from him. One day that 
he was in his garden, affifting at fome 
afironomical obfervations, he diftinguith- 
ed, by the impreM™on of the air on his 
countenance, the different times at which 
the fun was covered with clouds, and 
when it was not; and what renders this 
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particularly wonderful, is, that he was 
not only totally deprived of fight, but at. 
fo of his eyes. 





Disputation. 


Il’ people were always careful to after- 
tain the truth of an event, before they 
diiputed on its caufe, they would efcape, 
favs Fontenelle, the ridicule of havi ng 
found a caufe forwhat neverexdled. In 
fupport of this obfervation, he gives the 
following anecdote : 

‘In the year 1593, it was reported, 
that achild feven years old, in Silefia, 
had loft all tts teeth, ‘and thata gold tooth 
had grown in the place of a natural double 
one. In 1595, Horftius, profeflor of 
medicine in the univerlity of Helmftadt, 
wrote the hiftory of this tooth. He faid, 
it was partly a natural event, and partly 
miraculous, and thatthe Almighty had 
fent it to this child, to contole the 
Chriftians for their perfccution by the 


Turks, 
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“In the fame year, that this golden 
tooth might not want hiftorians, Rullan- 
dus wrote an account of it. 

** Two years afterwards, Ingofteterus, 
another learned man, wrote againtt the 
opinion which Rullandus had given on 
this tooth of gold; and Rullandus imme- 
diately replied in a moft elegant and 
erudite diflertation, 

Libavius, a very Jearned man, com. 
piled all that had been faid relative to 
this tooth, and fubjoined his remarks 
upon it. There was nothing wanted 
to recommend thefe learned works, but 
that the tooth fhould really have been 
gold, 

On its being examined by a goldfinith, 


he found it was nothing but a gold leat 


applied to the tooth with great art; but 
they firft wrote their books, and then 
coufulted the goldfmith. 
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Of the Rich and Avaricious Mr. Cuttler. 


CUTTLER, though poffeffed of an 
immenfe fortune, generally travelled on 
horfeback, and alone, for the purpofe of 
faving expence. Whenever he ftopped 
at an inn for the night, he always feigned 
indi:pofition, in order to avoid taking 
fupper. He would direct the fervant to 
bring fome ftraw into his room to put 
into his boots, then to prepare his bed, 
into which he would get immediatelv. 

As foon as the fervant guitted the 
chamber, he would get up, and with the 
ftraw that was in his boots, and with the 
candle which was left him, he would 
make a little fire, and broil a piece of 
meat, or filh, which he had 1n his pocket, 
and with fome bread, which he carried 
about him conftantly, anda draught of 
water, of which he alw ays ordered a bot- 
tle- full to be put into his room, he would 
fup ata very trifling expence. 
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Natural fistary of the Elephant, 


Order II.—Bruta. 





ANIMALS of this order are arme? 
with flrong hoofs, maflicate their food, 
and are not formed for fwift or elegan’ 
motion. There are fix genera, and abou 
leventeen fpecics. 


Lleph ant. 


Of this noble animal, the largeft of all 
quadrupeds, there are feveral varieties, 
but all agree in their generic and fpecit 
diltin¢tions. Among the inferior orde1 
of animals, we find a genus confilling o! 
teveral ipecies, all fuffictently diltinct ; 
but the nobler kinds vary only in fize oc. 
colour, as they are influenced by climate. 
food, or other external caules, 

On the clephant mucn has been written 
In allages, yet we are ftill ignorant with 
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regard to fome peculiarities Lclonginy: 
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it. Lately, however, much new light 
has been thrown on the fubject, by fome 
of our fcientific countrymen in the alt- 
dndies, from which at length we learn 
that it copulates like the horfe and the 
mare, and thatthe period of female getta- 
tion lafts about two years: faéts which 
had been long difputed, and which for 
ages lay hidden in obfcurity. Too proud 
to propogate its kind in a {tate of captivi- 
ty, and to reara race of flaves, or per- 
haps too modeit, its moft natural pro- 
penfities were in a great meafure eXtin- 
guilhed, as foonas it became the fervant 
of man, and it is only from accidental 
obfervation that feveral of its habitudes 
have been difcovered. 

All hiftorians agree, that next to man 
the elephant is the moft fagacious of all 
animals; yet were we to judge from its 
external appearance o nlv, we thould form 
no very high opinion of its fac ulties. Its 
large body, covered witha callous hide; 
deftitute of lair; its large unfhapen legs, 
which fearcely feem formed for motion ; 
its {mall eves, its large pendulous ears, 
‘and its long trunk, all confpire to give it 
an air of more than common ftupidity ; 
but, when we advert to its well known 
qualities, our mifconceptions are rectifi- 
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ed; when we contemplate the various 
difadvantages which it can furmount, 
difadvantages arifing from its clumfy con- 
formation, our furprife and admiration 
increafe. 

As no verbal defcription, however 
elaborate, can give an adequate idea of 
its figure, we fhall pafs over this part of 
its hiltory,.and endeavour to catch the 
leading traits of its character. 

Though not only the largeft, but the 
ftrongeft of all quadrupeds, ina ftate of 
nature it 1s neither fierce nor mifchievous; 
Pacific, mild, and brave, it only exerts 
its powers in its own defence or that of 
the community to which it belongs. It 
is focial anc friendly with its kind; the 
veteran of the troop always appears as the 
leader, and the next in femiority brings 
up the rear. As they march, the forett 
feems to fink beneath them: in their paf- 
fage they bear down the branches of trees, 
on which they feed; and, if they enter 
cultivated fields, the labours of agricul- 
ture foon difappear. Such invafions are 
the more terrible, as they cannot be re, 
pelled ; for an army of men would fcarcely 
be equal to the attack of their united 
numbers. Sometimes, however, a ftrag- 
gler or two are affailed by the hunters ; 
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and even in this cafe, it is neceffary to 
employ ftratagem again{t them as well as 
the force of arms ; for, fhould the hunter 
mifs his aim, and fail to fecure a timely 
retreat, the enraged animal prefently dil- 
covers its aflailant, rufhes on hin, ftrikes 
him with his tufks, feizes him with his 
trunk, toffes him in the air, and watch- 
ing his fall tramples him to death. Many 
fatal inftances of this kind are recorded 
by travellers, &c. and a very ftriking onc 
may be found in Van Reenen’s Journal 
of an expedition in queft of the unfortu- 
nate crew of the, Grofyvenor Eaft-India- 
man. 

In their natural ftate, Elephants delight 
in frequenting the banks of rivers, and 
moift fituations, environed with the 
deepeft woods. They always difturb the 
water before drinking, and often fill their 
trunks with this element, which they 
fpout out in the manner of a fountain, for 
amutement or revenge. 

In the city of Delhi, as an elephant 
was pafling along the ftreets, it put its 
trunk into ataylor’s fhop, where one of 
the men at work pricked it with a needle, 
pleafing himfelf and his comrades with 
the frolic, ‘The animal difguifed its re- 
fentment, but, proceeding to a dirty 
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puddle, filled its trunk, and, returning to 
the {pot, {pc ated the contents on the o.- 
fending taylors ; and thus amply reveng- 
ed the intult it had received, 

In Africa, elephants, perhaps, are the 
moit numerous, butin Atlia they are the 
largeft and maodt ufcful to man. Inindia 
particularly, they are inured, by regular 
and perfevering labour, to the purpoles 
of peace and war, and fold at a price pro- 
portioned to their fize, and fometimes to 
their colour: a white one they hold in 
the higheft eftimation, and in fome places 
adore as a div inity. 

When the elephant 1s once tamed, it is 
the molt gentle and obedient of all ani- 
mals. is attachment to its keeper is 
remarkable, and it feems to live but to 
ferve and obey him. It 1s quic kly taught 
to kneel in order to receive its rider 
carefles thofe with whom itis salah’ 
and ufes its trunk as a hand to aflilt in 
taking upa part of its load. 

The conductor of the elephant, who is 
ufually mounted on its neck, impels it 
with an iron rod; but in general a word 
is fufficient to put it ito motion, when 
once acquainted with its leader; and in- 
deed it will feldom obey a ftranger. 
here are inflances, however, of its 
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raving onafudden frenzy, from fuppofed 
ili t treatment, killed its kee pers; when its 
compunction has aiterwards appeared LO 
be extreme. 

An elephant, which had been trained 
eo draw the canon of the French forces in 
India, betne taught to expec 4 Seem !@- 
ward from its conductor for the perform- 
ance Of an arduous piece of fervice, whi h 
iaeexecuted; and, being diiappointed 
its expectations, was jo enraged, that it 
dew him, Hts wife, who had been a 
{pectator of the horrid fcene, inftizated 
by madnefs or defpair, immediately 

irew bhertwo little fons at the creature’ 
feet, erving out, that finee it had kille: 
ber huiband, it might alfo deliroy 
infants. ‘The gencrous animal, recover- 
ing from its tran{port of paflion, made a 
fudden paule ; and, lifting up the eldeit 
with its trunk, placed him on its back, 
and ever after obeved him with the moft 
{crupulous punQuality. 

Before the deftruClive ufe of fire-arms 
was known, the princes of the eaft placed 
their chief dependence in war on the 
number and difcipline of their elephants ; 
but now they chiefly ufe them for parade, 
or as bealts of burden. No animal inna- 
ture can be better adanted for the latter 
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purpofe: it is capable of drawing with 
facility what fix horfes could fearcely 
move ; it can fupport three or four thou- 
fand pounds weight onits back, and one 
thoufand on its trunk alone ; when pulh- 
ed on, it can travel nearly an hundred 
miles a day, and without violent effort, 
fifty or fixty. 

In India, elephants are allo made the 
minifters of penal juflice. They are 
taught to execute criminals, whom they 

either crufh with their trunks, or impale 

on their tufks; but in thole barbarous 
offices, they are not voluntary affiftants, 
they only act by command, and do vio- 
lence to their natural difpofition, when 
they are cruel without perfonal provoca- 
tion, 

It is fcarcely neceflary to mention that 
the teeth of this animal are of great va- 
lue, and thatthey furnifh ivory. Forthe 
fake of this article alone, elephants are 
frequently killed; and the hunter , who is 
fortunate enough to come in for fucha 
prize, thinks himfelf amply recompenfed 
for his danger and trouble in the chace. 

The elephant is faid to live upwards of 
an hundred years. Jo his longevity, and 
other prominent qualities, the poet Phom- 
fonalludes inthe tollowing animated lines : 
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PEACEFUL, beneath primeval trees that 
caft 

Their ample fhade o’er Niger’s yellow ftream, 

And where the Ganges rolls his facred wave ; 

Or mid the central depth of black’ning woods, 

High rais’d in folemn theatre around, 

Leans the huge ELEpHANT : wifeft of brutes! 

O truly wife! with gentle might endow’d, 

Though powerful, not deftruGtive! here he 
lees 

Revolving ages fweep the changeful earth, 

And empires rife and fall; regardlefs he 

Of what the never-refting race of men 

Projet: thrice happy! could he {cape their 
guile ! 

Who mine, from cruel avarice, his fteps ; 

Or with tow’ry grandeur {well their ftate— 

The pride of kings! orelfe his ftrength per- 
vert, 

And bid him rage amid the mortal fray, 

Aftonifh’d at the madnefs of mankind. 
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Traits of the American Indian Character 
From Weld’s Travels through North 
Americas 


OUR friend Nekig, the Little Otter, 
had been invited to dine with us at the 
houfe of a gentleman at Detroit, and he 
came accordingly, accompanied by his 
fon, a little boy of about nine or ten years 
ol age. After dinner, a variety of fruits 
were ferved up, and amongft the retft 
fome peaches, a dilh of w hich was hand- 

ed to the young Indian. He helped 
himfelf to one with becoming propriety ; 
immediately afterwards he put the fruit 
to his mouth, and bit a piece out of it. 
The father eyed him with indignation, 


and fpoke fome words to him in a low 


voice, which I[ could not underftand, but 
which, on being interpreted by one of the 
company, proved to be a warm repri- 
mand for his having been fo deficient in 
obfervation as not to peel his peach, as he 
faw the perfon oppofite to him had done. 
The little fellow was extremely afhamed 
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Anecdote. 





of himfelf; but he quickly retrieved his 
error, by drawing a plate towards him, 
and peeling the fruit with the ereateft 
neatnefs. 

Some port wine, which he was alfter- 
wards helpedto, not being by any means 
agreeable to his palate, the little fellow 
made a wry face, as a child might natur- 
ally do, after drinking it. Lhis called 
forth another reprimand from the father, 
who told him, that he defpaired of ever 
eer him a great man, or a sood warri- 
or, if he appeared then to diflike what 
his hot had kindly helped him to. ‘The 
boy drank the reft of his wine with feem- 
ing pleafure 
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Anecdote of Dryden. 





Mr. DRYDEN happening to pafs an 
evening mm company with the Duke of 
Buckingham the Earl of Rochefter, Lord 
Dorfet, and others of the firft diltinction 
and reputation for genius, the converfa- 
tion turned upon literary fabjects ; fuch 
as the finenefs of compofition, the har- 
mony of numbers, the beauties of inven. 
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Anecdote. 


ftyle, &c. &c. After fome debate, it 
was finally agreed, that each perfon pre- 
fent fhould write fomething upon whate- 
ver fubject chanced to ftrike the imagin- 
ation, and place it under the candleftick. 
Mr. Dryden was excepted againtt in 
every refpedt, butas a judge of the whole. 
Of courfe that office was afligned him. 
Some ofthe company were at more 
than ordinary pains to out-rival each 
other: the man molt tranquil and uncon- 
cerned was Lord Dorfet; who, with 
much eafe and compofure, very cooly 
wrote two or three lines, and carelefsly 
threw them in the place agreed upon ; 
and when the reft had done fo by theirs, 
the arbiter opened the leaves of their 
deftiny. In going through the whole, he 
difcovered ftrong marks of pleafure and 
fatisfaétion ; but at one, in particular, he 
difcovered the molt boundlefs rapture. 
‘“*T mult acknowledge,” fays Dryden, 
““that there are abundance of fine things 
in my hands, and fuch as do honour to 
the perfonages who wrote them; but Iam 
under the indifpenfible necefity of giving 
the. higheft preference to Lord Dorfet. 
I muft requeit you willhear it yourfelves, 
Gentlemen ; and I belicve each and every 
of you will approve my judgment. 





tion, the fmoothnefs and elegance of 
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‘I promife to pay to John Dryden, 
Efq. or order, on demand, the fum of 
five hundred pounds. 

Dorset.’ 

** I muft confefs,” continued Dryden, 
“that I am equally charmed with the 
{tyle and the fubject; and I flatter myfelf, 
Gentlemen, that I ftand in need of no 
arguments to induce you to join with me 
in opinion againtt yourfelves. ‘This kind 
of writing exceeds any other, whether 
ancient or modern. It is not the eflence, 
but the quinteffence of language ; and is, 
in fact, reafon and argument furpafling 
every thing.” 

The company all readily concurred 
with the bard; and each perfon prefent 
was forward to exprefs a due admiration 
of- his Lordthip’s penetration, found 
judgment, and fuperior abilities; with 
which it is probable Mr. Dryden, that 
great judge upon iach occafions, was {tll 
more thoroughly fatisfied than any of the 
company, 
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rOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


Answer to the Mathematical Question, 
proposed in the last. 








Acres. Decimal parts of an acre. 
166, 51627 One daughter's fhare left by 


will. 

1498, 64643 Nine Daughter's ditto. 
§98, 33863 Son’s thare left by will. 
483, 01494 Widow’s fhare during life. 

48, 30149 Foreach daughter and fon. 











Therefore each daughter’s fhare, <A. D. 
’ after the deceafe of the widow is 214, 817764 
Son’s fhare is 646, 640124 


———> ¢ ae 








Answers have also been received from 
R. Fr. and Timothy Fohn Spinbrain: we 
gave the preference to the above, on ac- 
count of it’s bering the most particular. 
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The Orphan Boy. 






(With an Engraving.) 













STAY, lady, ftay, for mercy’s fake, 
And hear a helplefs orphan’s tale ; 
Ah, fure my looks muft pity wake ! 
"Tis want that makes my cheek fo palee 






Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 

And my brave father’s hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died 
And lam now an Orphan Boy! 











Poor foolifh child, how pleafed was I, 
When news of Nelfon’s vidt’ry came, 

Along the crowded f{treets to fiy— 

And fee the lighted window’s flame ! 






To force me home my mother fought— 
She could not bear to fee my joy; 
For with my father’s life "twas bought—~ 
| And mall mea poor Orphan Boy! 








|. Lhe people's fhouts were long ana loud, 
My mother, fhudd’ring, fhut her ears 
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* Rejoice, rejoice,” ftill cried the crowd; 
My mother anfwer'd with her tears ! 


* Oh, why do tears fteal down this cheek,” 
Cried I, while others fhout with joy ? 

She kifled me, and in accents weak, 

She called me her poor Orphan Boy ! 





*¢ What is an Orphan Boy !”" I faid ; 
When fuddenly fhe gafp’d for breath, 

And her eyes clos’d ! I thriek’d for aid : 

But, ah, her eyes were clos’d in death ! 


My hardhhips fince I will not tell : 
But now, no more a parent’s joy, 

Ah, lady, I have learnt too well, 
What ’tis to be an Orphan Boy ! 


Oh, were I by your bounty fed !— 
Nay, gentle lady do not chide, 
Truft me, I mean to earn my bread, 


| \ The failor’s Orphan Boy has pride. 


Lady, you weep, “ what is’t you fay ?” 
You'll give me clothing, food, employ ? 
Look down, dear parents, look and fee 


Your happy, happy, Orphan Boy! 
A. Opir. 
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Michael. A Pastoral Poem. 


IF from the public way vou turn your fteps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill, 
You will fuppofe that with an upright path 
Your feet muft ftruggle ; - in fuch bold afcent 
The paftoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for befide that boifterous brook 
The mountains have all open’d out themfelves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation there is feen; but fuch 
As journey thither find themfelves alone 
With a few theep, with rocks and ftones, and 
kites 

That overhead are failing in the fky. 

tis in truth an utter folitude, 
Nor fhould I have made mention of this dell 
But for one obje& which you might pafs by, 
Might fee and notice not. Befide the brook 
There is a ftraggling heap of unhewn ftones; 
And to that place a flory appertains, 
Which, though it be ungarnifh'd with events, 
Is not unfit, ] deem, for the Gfre-fide, 
Or for the fummet fhade. It was the firft, 
The earlieh of thofe tales that fpake to me 
OF Shepherds, dwellers in the vallies, men 
Whom I already lov'’d, not on 

For their own fakes, but for the fields and hills 
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Where was their occupation and abode. 
And hence this Tale, while I was yet a boy 
Carelefs of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural ob yjects led me on to feel 

For paffions that were not my own, and think 
At random and imperfe&ly indeed 

On man; the heart of man and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a hifiory 

Homely and rude, I will relate the fame 

For the delight of a few natural hearts, 

And with yet fonder feeling, for the fake 

Of youthful Poets, who among thefe Hills 
Will be my fecond felf when Tam gone. 





UPON the Foreft-fide in Grafmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, MICHAEL was his 
name, 

= old man, ftout of heart, and ftrong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from ye uth to age 

Of an unufual ftre ngth: his mind was keen, 
Intenfe and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And tn his She pherd’ s calling he was prompt 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence he had learn’d the meaning of all winds, 

Of blafts of every tone, and ofveuniane 

When others heeded not, He heard the South 

Make fubterraneous mufic, like the noife 

OF Bagpipers on diltant Highland hills ; 


The Shepherd, at fuch warning, of his Rock 
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Bethought him, and he to himfel: ild fay 
The winds are now devifing work for me! 
And truly at all times the ftorim, that drives 
The Traveller toa fhelter, fummon’d him 
Upto the mountains: He had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thoufand mifts 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 


So liv’d he till his eightieth year was pafs’d. 


And grofsly that manerrs, who fhould fuppofe 

That the green Vallies, and the Streams and 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s 
thoughts. 

Fields, where with chearful fpirits he had 
breath’ 

The common air; the hills, which he fo oft 

rlad climb’d with vigorous fteps; which had 


. S .% 
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So many incidents upon his mind 

Or hardth iD, Neil] or Courane. joy or fear > 

W hich like a book orete rv'd the meinory 

Ofthe dumb animals, whom he had fav’d, 

Had fed or fhelter’d, linking tofuch a@s, 

So grateful in themfelves, the certainty 

Of honorable pains; thefe fields, thefe hills 

Which were his living Being, even more 

Tha: he is own Blood—what could they lefs ? 
ad laid 

*Baing hold on his affections, were to him 

A pleafureable feeling of blind love, 

The pleafure which there is in life itfelf. 
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He had not pafs’d his life in finglenefs. 

He had a wife, a comely Matron, old 

Though younger than himfelf full twenty 
years. 

She was a woman of a ftirring life 

Whofe heart was in her houfe; two wheels 
fhe had 

Of antioue form, this large for {pinning wool, 

That {mall for flax, and if one wheel had reft, 

It was becaufe the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one inmate in their houfe, 

An only Child, who had been born to them 

When Michael telling o’er his years began 

‘To deem that he was old, in Shepherd's phrafe, 

With one foot in the grave. ‘This only fon, 

With two brave fheep-dogs tried in many a 
ftorm, 

The one of an ineftimable worth, 

Made all their houfehold. I may truly fay, 

That they were as a Proverb in the vale 

For endlefs indnftry. When day was gone, 

And from their occupations out of doors 

The Son and Father were come home, even 
then 

Their labour did not ceafe, unlefs when all 

‘Turn’d to their cleanly fupper-board, and there 

Each with a mefs of pottage and fkimm'd 
milk, 

Sate round their bafket piled with oaten cakes, 

And their plain home-made cheefe. Yet 

when their meal 


,Was ended, LUKE, for fo the fon was nam'd, 


Ada» 
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And his old Father, both betook themfelves 
‘To fuch convenient work, as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-fide ; perhaps to card | 
Wool for the Houfe-wife’s fpindle, or repair ! 
Some injury done to fickle, flail or {cythe, 
Or other implement of houfe or field. | 











Down from the ceiling by the chimney’s edge, 
Which in our ancient uncouth country flyle | 
Did with a huge projection overbrow ; 
Large {pace beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the Houfe-wife hung a lamp; | 
An aged utenfil, which had perform’d 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it burn and late, 
Surviving Comrade of uncounted Hours 
Which going by from year to year had found 
And left the Couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor chearful, yet with objects and with hopes 
Living alife of eager induftry. 
And now, when LUKE was in his eighteenth 

year, | 
There by the light of this old lamp they fate, i 
Father and fon, while late into the night 
The Houfe-wife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage thro’ the filent hours 
Murmur as with the found of fummer flies. 
Not with a wafte of words, but for the fake 
Of pleafure, which I know that I fhall give 
To many living now, I of this Lamp 
Speak thus minutely ; for there are no few 
Whote memories will bear witnefs to my Tale. 
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The Light was famous in its neighbourhood, 

And was a public Symbol of the life, 

The thrifty Pair had lived. For as it ehanc’d, 

Their Cottage ona plot of rifing ground 

Stood fingle, with large profpe&t North and 
South, 

High into Eafedale, up to Dunmal-Raife, 

And Weiltward to the village near the Lake: 

And from this conftant light fo regular 

And fo far feen, the Houfe itfelf by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, wasnam’d Tue Even. 
ING STAR. 


Thus living on through fuch a length of years, 

The Shepherd, if he lov’d himfelf, muft needs 

Have lov’d his Help-mate ; but to Michael's 
heart 

This Son of his old age was yet more dear— 

Cfi-ct which might perhaps have been produc’d 

By that inftintive tendernelfs, the fame 

Blind Spirit, which is in the blood of all; 

Or that a child, more than all other pitts, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts, 

And Stirrings of inquictude, when they 

By tendency of nature needs muft fail. 

from fuch, and other caules, to the thoughts 

Of the Old Man his only fon was now 

The deareft object that he knew on earth. 

Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

His Heart and his Heart’s joy! For often- 
times 
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Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female fervice, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the ufe 

Of Fathers, but with patient mind enforc’d 
l‘o aéts of tendernefs ; and he had rock’d 
His cradle with a woman's gentle hand. 












And ina later time, ere yet the Boy 

Had put on Boy’s attire, did Michael love, 

Albeit ofa ftern unbending mind, 

To have the Young-one in his fight, when he 

Had work by his own door, or when he fate 

With theep before him on his Shepherd’s ftool, 

Beneath that large old Oak, which near their 
door 

Stood, and frem its enormous breadth of fhade 

Chofen for the Shearer’s covert from the fun, 

Thence in our ruftic dialeét was call'd 

The Crippinc-TRxKr,*® a name which yet it 
bears. 

There while they two were fitting in the fhade, 

With others round them, earneft all and blithe, 

Would Michael exercife his heart with looks 

Of fond correétion and reproof beflow’d 

Upon the child, if he difturb'd the fheep 

By « atching at their legs, or with his oe 

ocar’d them, while they lav ftiull beneath th 

fhears. 
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And when by Heaven's good grace the Boy 
grew up 

A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 

‘Two fteady rofes that were five years old, 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 

With his own hand a fapiing, which he hoop’d 

With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requilites a perfect Shepherd's Sraff, 

And gave it to the boy ; wherewith equipp'd, 

He, asa watchman oftentimes was plac’d, 

At gate or gap, to {tein or turn the flock, 

And to his office prematurely call’d 

There ftood the urchin, as you will divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a help, 

And for this caufe not always. I believe, 

Receiving from his Father hire of praife. 





a 


While this good honfehold thus were living on 
From day today, to Michael's ear there came 
Diftrefsful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I fpeak, the Shepherd had been 

* bound 

*In furety for his Brother’s Son, a man 

Of an induftrious life, and ample means, 

But unforefeen misfortunes fuddenly 

Had prefs'd upon him, and old Michael now 
Was fummon’d to difcharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little lef’s 

Than half his fubftauncee This unlook'd for 


claim 
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At the firft, hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he fuppofed 
‘That any old man ever could have loft. 

As foon as he had gather’d fo much {lrength 
That he could look his trouble in the face, 
It feem’d that his fole refuge was to {cll 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his firft refolve ; he theught again, 
And his heart fail’d him. ‘** Habel,’’ faid he 
‘lwo evenings after he had heard the news, 
‘I have been toiling more than feventy years, 
And in the open fun-fhine of God’s love 
Have we all lived, yet if thefe fields of ours 
Should pafs into a Stranger’s hand, I think 
That 1 could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot ! the Sun itfelf 

Has {carcely been more diligent than I, 

And I have liv’d to be a fool at laft 

To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were falfe to us; and if he were not talle, 
There are ten thoufand to whom lofs like this 
Had been no forrow. I forgive him—b: 

’T were better to be dumb than to talk thus : 
When I began, iny purpole was to {peak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke {hall leave us, Habel ; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it fhall be free ; 

He fhall pofiefs it, free as is the wind 

That paffles over it. We have, thou knoweft, 
Another kinfnan, he will be our friend 

dn this diftrefs. He is aprofperou. man, 
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Thriving in trade, and Luke to him fhall go, 

And with his kinsman’s heip and his own 
thrift, 

He quickly will repair this lofs, and then 

May come againtous. Ifhere he ft: ay, 

What can be done Where every one is poor 

W hatcan be gain’d?’ at this the ol id man paus’d, 

And Lfabel fate Sd for her mind 

Was bufy, looking back into paft times. 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought fhe to her- 
felf, : 

He was a parifh-boy—At the church-doo: 

They made a Gathering for him, fillings, 
pence, (bought 

And half-pennies, wherewith the neighbours 

A Bafket, which they fill’d with Pedlars’: 
wares, 

And with this Bafket on his arm, the lad 

Vent up to London, found a matter there, 

Whe outof many chofe the trufty boy 

‘To go and overlook his merchandize 

Beyond the feas, where he grew wond’rous 
rich, 

And left eftates and monies to the poor, 

And at his birth-place built a Chapel, floor'd 

With marble which be fent from foreign 
lands. 

Thefe thoughts, and many others of like fort, 

Pafs’d quickly through the mind of Habel, 

And her face brighten’d. The old man was 
glad, 

And thus refum’d. “Well! Habel, this 
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Thefe two days has been meat and drink tomes 

Far more than we have loft is left us yet. 

— We have enough—lI with indeed that I 

Were younger, but this hope is a good hope. 

—Make ready Luke's belt garments, of the 
beft 

Buy for him more, and let us fend him forth 

‘To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night : 

—If he could go, the boy fhould go to-night.” 


Flere Michael ceaf'd, and to the fields went 


torth 

With a light heart. The houfewife for five 
’ 
aay ) 


» 


Wroughton with her beit fingers to prepare 

Tr hiags s needful for the journey of her fon. 

But Ifabel was glad when Sunday came 

To {top her in her work ; for, when fhe lay 

By Michael's fide, fhe for the two laft night 

Heard him, how he was troubled in-his iltep : 

And when they rofe at morning fhe could foe 

That all his hopes were gone That day at 
noon 

She faid.to Luke, while they two by themfelves 

Were fitting at the door,—** Thou muft not go, 

‘* We have no other child but thee to lofe, 

** None to remember——do not go away, 

“ For if thou leave thy father he will dies” 

‘The lad made anfwer with a jocund voice, 

And If{abel, when fhe had told her fears, 

Recover’d heart. ‘That evening her bett fare 


a . ’ 
Was reftlefs morn and night, and all day long 
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Did fhe bring forth, and all together fate 
Like happy people round a Chriftmas fire. 





Next morning Ifabel refum’d her work, 

And all the enfuing week the houfe appear’d . 

As cheerful as a grove in Spring : at length 

The expected letter from their kinsman came, 

With kind affurances that he would do 

His utmoft for the welfare of the boy, 

To which requefts were added that forthwith 

He might be featto him. ‘Ten times or more 

The letter was read over ; I{ubel 

Went forth to fhew it to the neighbours 
round : 

Nor was there at that time on Englifh land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Ifabel 

Had to her houfe return’d, the old man faid, 

* He fhall depart to-morrow.”’ ‘To this word 

The houfewife anfwered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at fach fhort notice he fhould go, 

Would furely be forgotten. , But at length 

She gave confent, and Michael was at eale. 
















Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill, 
In that deep valley, Michael had defign’d 
To build a fheep-told, and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy lofs, 

For this fame purpofe he had gathered up 

A heap of ftones, which clofe to the brook-fide 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walk’d, 
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And foon as they had reach’d the place he 
ftopp’d, 

And thus the old man fpake to him. “ My fon! 

‘To-morrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 

| look upon thee, for thou art the fame 

That wert a promife to me ere thy birth, 

And all thy life has been my daily joy. 

{ will relate to thee fome little part 

Of our two hiftories; ’twill do thee good 

When thou art from me, even if I fhould {peak 

Of things thou canft not know of.—After thou 


Firft cam’f{t into the world, «+s :* befalls 

To new-born infants, thou Cicil deep away 

Two days, aad bleflings from thy Father's 
tongue 


Then fell upon thee. Day by day pafs'd on, 
And ftill I lov’d thee with encreafine love. 
Never to living earcame fweeter founds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fire-fide 
Firft uttering without words a natural tune, 
When thou, : a feeding babe, did{t in thy joy 
Sing at thy mother’s breafl. Month ‘follow’d 
month, 
And in the open field's my life was pafs’d, 
And inthe mountains, elfe I think that thou 
Hadit been brought upupon thy father’s knees. 
—But we were playmates, Luke: Among 
thefe hills, 
As well thou know’ft, in us the old and young 
Have piay’d together, nor with me didit thou 
Lack any pleafure which a boy can know.” 
Luke had a manly heart; but at thefe werds 
He fobb’d a ~ the old man grat!p‘d his 
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hand, 
And faid,—“ Nay, do not take it fol fee 


That re are things of which I need not 
{peak 

---Even to the utmoft Thave been to thee 

A kind and a good father ; and herein 

Ll but repay apift which ] myfelf 

Receiv’d at others hands, for, though now old 

Beyond the common lite of man, I {till 

Remember them who lov'd me in my youth. 

Both of them {le ep together ; > here thx v if ’ 

As all their forefathers had done, and whe 

At length their tune was come, they were not 
loth 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

L with'd that thou fhould’ft live the life they 
liv’d. 
‘tis a long tims to look back, my fon, 

, aa fee fo little gain from fixty years. 

Thete fields were burthen’d when they cams 
to me 5 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 

Than half of myinheritance was mine. 

I toil'd and toil’d God blefs'd me in my work, 

And till thefe three weeks paft the land was 
free. 

-=It looks as if it never could endure 

Another mafler. Heaven forgwive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, hut it feems good 

Lhat thou fhould’ft go.” At this the old man 
paus'd, 

Then eointing to the filones near which they 


ees 
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Thus, after a thort filence he ref 


* This was a work for us, and nuw, my fon, 

It isa work for me. But, lay one ftone--~ 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 

for the purpofs brought thee to t 
', Boy, a of good hope ;——-we both may 
“iw e 

Yo feea better day. Ateighty-four 

I itill am ftrone and ftout ;—do thou thy part 

1 will do mine.—I will begin again 

With many tafks that were relign’d to thee ; 

Up to the heights, and in among the florims, 

Will L without thee go again, and do 

All works which I was wont to do alone 

Before | knew thy face.——-Heaven blefs thee, 


um’d :— 



















irt thefe two weeks has been beatinz 






With manv hoper—-it fthould 





be fommyes— 






hat thou could’ never have a wilh 


{been bound to me 





“7” lane — - ! . 
lo leave me. Luke, thou h: 


; 
Only by links of love, when thou art gone 
} 
‘ 
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Beftir them in good deeds. Nowy, fare thee 
well 

When thou return’ft, thou in this place wikt fee 

A work which is not here, a Covenant 

*T will be between us—but whatever fate 

Befall thee, I fhall love thee to the laft, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


The fhepherd enued here; and Luke ftoop’d 
down, 

And as his father had requefted, laid 

The firft ftone of the fheep-fold ; at the fight 

The old man’s grief broke from him, to his 
heart 

He prefs’d his fon, he kiffled him, and wept ; 

And to the houle together they return’d. 


Next morning, as had been refolv’d, the Boy 

Began his journey, and when he had reach'd 

The public way, he put on a bold face ; 

And all the neighbours as he pafs'd their doors 

Came forth, with wifhes and with farewell 
pray’rs, 

That follow’d him till he was out of fight. 


A good report did from their kinsman come, 

Of Luke and his well-doing ; and the boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wond’rous news, 

Which, as the houfewife phras’d it were 
throughout 

The prettieft letters that were ever feen. 

Both parents read them with rejoicing bearts. 
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So, many months pafs’d on: And once agai: 

The fthepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and chearful though ts; and 
now 

Sometimes when he could find a leifure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 

Wrought at the fheep-fold. Meantime Lu! 
began 

To flacken in his duty, and at length 

He in the diffolute city gave himfelf 

To evil courles ¢ ignominy and fhame 

Fell on him, fo that he was driven at laft 

To feek a hiding place beyond the feas. 









—_. 











There is acomfort in the ftrength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which elle | 
W ould break the heart :—Old Michael found 
it fo. 
I have convers'd with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unufual ftrength. Among the rocks 
He went, and ftill look'd up upon the fun, 
And hiften’d to the wind ; and as before 
Perform’d all kinds of labour for his fheep, 
And for the land his {mall inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
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1 man—and ’tis believ'd by all 

L hat Many and many a day he thither went 
i never lifted up a fingle flone. 

Lhere, by the theep-told, fometimes was he 
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ou tlone, with that his faithful dog, 
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Phen ON, betlide bim, lying at his feet. 
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h of full feven years from time to 


building of this fheep- fold wrought 
if W ork unfin ifh’ d when he died. 
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ars, or little more, did Ifabel, 
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Survive her bufband: At her death the eftate 
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vv as s fold. and went into a ftranger’s hand. 
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she Cottage, which was nam'd the Evening 





- ploughfhare has been through the 


On which it flood ; great changes have been 
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In Ail the meiohbourhood, yet the oak is left 
hat gre ‘fide their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinith'd iheep-fold may be feen 
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'¢ the boifterous brook of Green head Gill. 
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